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Photograph of Rudi Schneider, aged 17 years, the youngest of the Schneider family 
and, like his brother Willy, a famous medium. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF RUDI SCHNEIDER 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


The reader will remember that in my article’ on the phenomena of 
Willy Schneider which I witnessed in his home environment I stated 
that the real reason of my visit was to study and examine the manifes- 
tations alleged to occur through his younger brother, Rudi. But upon 
our arrival in Braiinaii on October 28th, 1925, I found to my disap- 
pointment that Rudi had just previously poisoned his leg, was confined 
to his bed, and could not stand without assistance. Obviously, under 
the circumstances, psychic experiments were out of the question. The 
reader will recollect that we then had some séances with Willy Schneider, 
with brilliant results. 

Rudi Schneider made a complete and rapid recovery and reports 
sent to me by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing and others conveyed the 
information that he was again giving sittings and getting good phe- 
nomena. I decided to revisit Braiinaii. : 

For a complete account of the Schneider family, and a description 
of Braiinaii, the reader should consult the article already cited. In it 
he will find a complete plan of the séance room which need not be 
reproduced here, 


Brilliant Phenomena in the Home of the Schneiders, A. 8. P. R. Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1926. 
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Rudi is a very jolly, high-spirited youth of seventeen. He is learn- 
ing motor-engineering and attends a trade school for that purpose. He 
is very fond of all outdoor sports and—like his brother, Willy—ex- 
cels at football. Apart from the induced phenomena witnessed at his 
séances, no trace of abnormality is noticed in the boy. His mediumship 
became first apparent in 1921 when sitting with Willy. Two elder 
brothers, Karl and Hans, are also psychic to some extent and occa- 
sionally act as auxiliary mediums; t.e. they sometimes help in the 
séances given by their brothers, but appear unable to produce phenom- 
ena independently. I was accompanied to Braiinaii by two of my 
friends, hard-headed London business men with no knowledge of psy- 
chical research and entirely skeptical that mediums could produce mani- 
festations incapable of a normal explanation. Another gentleman who 
went with me was Mr. E. Clephan Palmer, a Special Correspondent of 
the London Daily News, a journalist with considerable experience of 
mediums and séances. Mr. Palmer asked that he might accompany me 
because he had never seen a single “ materialization ” in England al- 
though he had attended séances with a number of mediums of various 
nationalities. The paper he represents has published many accounts of 
psychic phenomena—usually with the statement that the manifestations 
were unconvincing. The exceptions were the reports on Stella C. and, 
as the reader will subsequently learn, Rudi Schneider. 

We arrived at Braiinaii on Tuesday, April 27th, and were met at 
the station by Kapitan Kogelnik, who had kindly secured accommoda- 
tion for us. It was too late in the evening for any experiments with 
Rudi, but we met him and Herr Josef Schneider (his father) and we all 


had a jolly supper of Kalbsschnitzel and lager beer, at the “ Goldene 
Kanone,” 





after which we made arrangements for séances on the two 
following days. The good people of Braiinaii had not forgotten me 
and several of the residents said “ good-night ” and inquired after my 
* American friends” (Mr. J. De Wyckoff and Mr. Roy Holmyard) 
who had so entertained them when we visited the place in the previous 
October. 

The séances with Rudi are usually held in the same apartment used 
by Willy and the arrangements are identical. Lest the skeptic should 
imagine that the room had something to do with the phenomena, it will 
be as well to state that Rudi’s mediumship—like Willy’s—has been 
tested in various countries and he has recently been to Prague where 
excellent results were recorded. 

The séance room is the main living room of the Schneider family. 
It serves also as a sleeping apartment for two of the boys. The dimen- 
sions are as follows: 30 feet 314 inches long; 10 feet 1014 inches wide; 
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and 8 feet 514 inches high. Two double windows occupy the greater 


part of one end of the room. These windows open out on the main 
street which, when we had our séances, was well illuminated. The sills 
of these windows are 22 feet 5 inches to the sidewalk, and it would be 
quite impossible to gain entry from the street without instant detection. 
The reader is advised to study pp. 20-22 of my Willy article (Journal, 
Jan., 1926) where he will find the fullest particulars concerning the 
séance room, cabinet, furniture, etc. 


SEANCE OF WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1926 
FIRST PORTION 

We assembled at the Schneiders’ flat at 8:15 p. mM. and found a num- 
ber of persons awaiting us. Most of these were the usual sitters at the 
Willy circle, and I was acquainted with the majority. After I had 
introduced my friends I made a very careful examination of the room 
itself, and the two small rooms which lead out of the séance room. The 
only exit to street is by a door at the end of the room farthest from 
windows, across one of which the “ cabinet” was erected. I found 
nothing in the rooms to arouse my suspicions. The floors could be 
bared and the walls and ceiling were quite innocent of any preparation. 
After having closed the three doors and accounted for all the persons 
present, I assisted in blocking up the windows and erecting the cabinet. 
In the division between the double windows was a row of plants in pots. 
The fasteners of the windows are very stiff and creak when turned. To 
block out the light (it was not yet dark) we fastened two thick blankets 
over each window; these were suspended by means of hooks. Over the 
blankets were the lace curtains. It will thus be seen that two windows 
(opening on the inside), two blankets, a row of flower pots, and a lace 
curtain were between the cabinet and the outer surface of the building 
above the street. 

The cabinet was composed of two black curtains hung from the 
ceiling by means of hooks. It enclosed the left window. The span of 
the curtains was 7 feet 31% inches, the depth of the cabinet being 5 feet 
linch. On the floor of, and in front of the cabinet we placed more black 
curtains. This was done to eliminate any possible use of a trap door or 
other apparatus. This procedure is usual at these séances and was not 
done to impress my skeptical friends. At the aperture of the curtain 
near the top we placed a luminous card cut into the rough representa- 
tion of a conventional “ angel.” Lower down, at the side, we pinned 
another luminous cardboard figure cut into the form of a face. This 
is known as “ August,” and was so christened by Baron v. Schrenck. 
Two long strips of luminous ribbon were pinned lengthwise to the cur- 
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tains of the cabinet. Every movement of the cabinet could thus be 
seen in the dark. 


Having erected the cabinet to our satisfaction we placed a low 
square table—17 inches square, 1914 inches high—in front of the aper- 
ture in curtains. Weight of table, about nine pounds. Suspended two 
feet above the table by a length of flex we placed a red electric globe, 
about 30 watts, shaded by means of a thin silk handkerchief. We then 
collected a number of luminous articles, tambourine, bell, etc., which I 


had brought with me, as well as two luminous fans, luminous ribbon and 
other objects. 

After we had prepared the cabinet I again examined the room and 
found everything satisfactory. We then placed around the cabinet a 
semi-circle of chairs in close contact, forming a solid barrier which 
stretched from wall to wall. It was quite impossible for a person to 
pass this barrier of chairs and sitters—who were linked up—without 
detection. Our semi-circle did not enclose one of the doors leading out 
of the séance room. 

Rudi now offered himself for examination. He wore his street 
clothes, which I searched as a matter of form. The fact that his hands 
and feet were held as in a vice during the whole of the sitting made this 
personal examination unnecessary, but I did it on principle. Nothing 
suspicious was found. I placed him on the chair at the extreme right 
of the semi-circle, 3 feet 6 inches from center aperture of cabinet and 
two feet from table. I sat on the chair to his left. The other sitters 
now took their places in the circle. 

The sitters at our first séance with Rudi comprised the following 
persons, in the order named, commencing clockwise from the medium: 
Rudi; Harry Price; Karl Schneider, Herr Schneider’s son; Major 
Kalifiis; Frau Rosa Schneider, Karl’s wife; Mr. J. E. Conie; Mr. 
Vernon Conie; Frau Schneider; Kapitan F. Kogelnik; Frau Kapitan 
Kogelnik; Mr. E. Clephan Palmer; Frau Ramspacher. Herr Josef 
Schneider (father of Rudi) was outside the circle, on a chair just be- 
hind Frau Schneider, with whom he made contact. The duty of Herr 
Schneider was to control the light by means of the wall rheostat, etc. 
Although Herr Schneider was not actually in the circle, it would have 
been quite impossible for him to have passed the barrier of chairs and 
sitters without instant detection. As a matter of fact, he was the 
farthest away from the cabinet and—consequently—the phenomena. 
Karl’s arm was linked in mine and both hands of Frau Ramspacher were 
controlled by Mr. Palmer. Kapitan Kogelnik took all the notes which 
I amplified, where necessary, immediately after the sitting. Because he 
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was writing, the arms of the Kapitan were linked with those of his 
neighbors, rather than his hands held in theirs. 

The barometric pressure was 29.85 rising and the weather was warm 
and sunny. ‘Temperature of séance room was 68.5° Fahr. at com- 
mencement of sitting. All sitters were in good health, the medium being 
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DracraM 1. 


Plan, showing disposition of sitters, mediums, controller, etc. A, cabinet; 
B, low table; C, electric table lamp; D, cupboard on which thermometer 
was placed; E, sofa, on which were three sitters. The shaded circles show 
where the brothers Schneider sat, the remaining circles denoting position of 
the other sitters. HP is the seat occupied by Mr. Price at both séances. 
\. B. This diagram should be consulted in conjunction with complete plan 
of séance room given in Am. S. P. R. Journal, Jan., 1926, p. 21. 


“tired” after a strenuous day’s work at the trade school. Most of 
the sitters were known to one another, the exceptions being my friends. 
Having placed Rudi on my right (see Diagram 1) I controlled him in 
the following manner: I had placed Rudi’s chair at about an angle of 
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25° to my own. I pushed his feet and his legs hard up against his own 
chair, and placed my legs hard against his, the soles of my feet being 
pressed upon his boots. I then placed his two hands firmly upon my 
thighs, and gripped his two wrists with my two hands. It will be real- 
ized that the slightest movement of the medium was at once transmitted 
to me. Karl then linked his right arm in my left. I gave a last glance 
round to see that everybody was in the alloted position and properly 
controlled and then gave the signal to Herr Josef Schneider to switch 
off the white light, leaving the suspended red lamp alight. This he did, 
returning to his place just behind Frau Schneider. This was at 8:35, 
and I will now give the verbatiny notes, my interpolations and remarks 
being in square brackets. 

8:35. White light out. [All sitters answer to my challenge that 
they are controlling one another. Red light, estimated at 30 watts, 
enabled me to see dimly the outlines of the sitters opposite, and the 
features of Rudi quite clearly.] Pulse 75. 

8:37. Rudi breathing deeply and regularly. His hand gradually 
drops on to my left hand. 

8:41. Rudi gives a prolonged shiver, denoting that the trance 
state has commenced. “ Olga” [Rudi’s “ control” or trance person 
ality | now greets us, saying that she is pleased to see us and that she 
will provide some good phenomena. Rudi trembling violently as if af- 
flicted with the ague. Medium very restless and moves about on his 
chair. His head now off my lap. “ Olga” now intimates that we have 
commenced too soon and that we are to have twelve minutes’ interval. 
Rudi gradually becomes more restless and at 8:45 is fully normal. 
Pulse 85. [The lights are now turned up, the circle breaks up and 
sitters smoke, etc. Just before the end of interval I reassemble sitters: 
check controls; search Rudi once more; again place him in chair and 
control as previously described. No one leaves or enters the room dur- 
ing the intermission. I have a last look around and find everything 
in order. | 

8:57. White light out and we recommence the séance. Pulse 80. 
Rudi trembling violently, his entire body is vibrating. His head drops 
on to my right hand. 

9:02. Rudi gives a shiver which shakes his whole body and trance 
commences. “ Olga” asks that red light be turned down a little. Herr 
Schneider does this [very slightly, no apparent difference] resuming 
his seat immediately afterwards. “ Olga” asks me to sing “ Katha- 
rina ” {[—this I do]. 

9:05. Pulse 85. Curtains of cabinet are shaken violently as if an 
animal were “ worrying” them. [Movements made visible by luminous 
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attachments.] Rudi breathing heavily. “Olga” says, “ sprechen! 
sprechen!” [speak! speak! meaning that the sitters are entering into 
a tense state not good for the production of phenomena.|] “ Olga ” 
asks for luminous tambourine to be placed on table under lamp. [This 
is done by Frau Ramspacher. | 

9:09. Karl Schneider [sitting next to me] goes into trance. Karl 
shivering and very agitated. “Olga” demands that I sing “ Katha- 
rina.” [This I do, other sitters joining in chorus.] Immediately 
tambourine is dragged off table on to floor by an unseen object, at the 
same time as several sitters feel a cold breeze. [I feel the breeze on my 
left hand and left side of my face, the side away from window, cabinet, 
or medium.| Pulse 90. Curtains roll out like an inflated balloon, very 
gradually assuming their normal shape. ‘Tambourine is “ shoved ” 
about on floor [as if being nosed by an animal]. Tambourine is picked 
up by some invisible force and replaced on table. Curtain again bellows 
out. ‘Tambourine slid off table, “ nosed” on floor, and picked up and 
thrown over table towards Mr. J. E. Conie. [It is retrieved by Frau 
Ramspacher who replaces it on table.| Rudi very agitated. 

9:19. “Olga” tells me to sing “ Katharina ” [the sitters joining 
in the chorus], and the medium beating time with his hands on my 
thighs. Tambourine slid off table again and taken inside cabinet. After 
a minute the tambourine is flung through curtains of cabinet on to floor. 
Kar] still in trance, with periods [each of about two minutes] of sus- 
tained trembling. Soon after a white, faintly-luminous, nebulous, bulg- 
ing mass is seen in cabinet ; it quickly disappears. 

9:21. “Olga” demands bell on table. [This is done by Frau 
Ramspacher, who at once resumes seat and is controlled by Mr. Pal- 
mer.| Engel [luminous “ angel” made of cardboard] sways violently 
to and fro. “Olga” asks for “ Katharina,” with chorus. [Though 
hoarse, I comply.| “Olga” asks for hand-bell to be put on table. 
[This is done by Frau R.] “ Angel” again sways to and fro, after 
which a half-formed “ hand” or pseudopod crawls out of cabinet and 
drags bell off table. [It clatters to floor.] “ Hand” plays with bell 
between table and curtain aperture. Bell is rolled about the floor, is 
dragged into cabinet, and is pushed out again. We cry out “ Bravo! 
Olga.” Curtains bellow out again—strong cold breeze. Curtains bel- 
low out again and “ something” in cabinet lurches against the table 
which is moved about six inches towards the center of the circle. 
“Olga ” orders handkerchief to be placed on table under lamp. [Pre- 
vious to this Frau R. has readjusted table.] Mr. Palmer places his 
handkerchief and puts it in the prescribed position. Immediately, a 
small child’s perfectly-formed hand, [right] but with four fingers only, 
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shoots out of cabinet [from near the floor] and snatches the handker- 
chief from off table. [It remains half in and half out of cabinet. | 
Frau Ramspacher picks up handkerchief and replaces it on table. 
Again the small hand [a perfect speciment of a four-fingered hand, be- 
longing to a child of about four years of age; I could see the nails 
clearly, but no thumb] drags the handkerchief off table again [more 
slowly than last time]. We called out “ Bravo, Olga!” several times. 
“ Olga ” tells me to sing “ Katharina.” [I do my best, the circle tak- 
ing up the chorus.] While we are singing, the suspended lamp is turned 
round on its cord; lamp moved again and held towards me for about 
ten seconds. [Lamp is inclined from perpendicular about 35°.] Sud- 
denly, three violent knocks or bangs on the other window, [not the one 
in the cabinet] startle the sitters. [The window is on my right, and 
I hear it very plainly.] We call out “ Bravo, Olga; thank you, 
Olga!” and ask for two short and three long taps on window. The 
window is immediately shaken according to our wishes. Lamp again 
swings [no visible motive force]. “ Olga” asks that luminous plaque 
[which I had taken to the séance: weight 5 ozs., size 1014" x 8", really 
a kindergarten “ slate,” made luminous | be placed on table under lamp. 
Frau R. does this, at the same time placing handkerchief on plaque. 
Again the tiny hand takes handkerchief [hand seen very clearly between 
the luminous plaque and the red light of lamp] and drops it on floor. 
[The “ hand” seems to melt away.] ‘“ Olga” demands that fan [my 
luminous lace fan, made luminous in three colors; weight 114 ounces | 
be placed on table. Frau R. does this. [She always resumes her seat 
and control immediately after placing an object.] “ Hand” appears 
under lamp, takes fan and drags it into cabinet. Curtains bellow out, 
enveloping my face. Curtain drops back. A brown “arm” or thick 
rod comes through curtain opening and pulls “ angel ” off curtain and 
drags it into cabinet. “ Arm” snatches “ August ” from curtain and 
throws it on the floor. Hand-bell is picked up again by Frau R. who 
puts it on table. Cold breeze again. Bell picked up by some unseen 
object and dropped on floor. “ Olga” asks me to sing “ Katharina.” 
[I comply, but my vocal effort is almost inaudible.] Bell is rolled about 
on floor. Curtains “ blowing” in all directions. Karl very agitated. 
Rudi’s pulse 104. 

9:35. Rudi raises his hands [and mine, of course] and makes 
sweeping passes lengthwise down my body. [This is known as “ mag- 
netizing ” and is done on the assumption that it increases the power of 
the medium.] Karl sighs deeply, and subsides on my shoulder; he is in 
deep trance. Violent knocking at right hand window. We ask for two 
short and one long knock, but no answer is given. Curtains blow out. 




















































Karl restless; Rudi’s head sinks on my shoulder. 
quiet. 
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Both mediums very 
“Olga ” says mediums are exhausted and want twelve minutes’ 


rest. Rudi and Kar] become restless, have spasms of shivering simulta- 
neously, and simultaneously give one spasmodic shake—and are awake 


(9:40). Pulse 110. Temperature 72.5°. 


* 





* * * * 


When the boys were quite normal again it was seen that Rudi was 
very hot, the perspiration pouring off him. Karl was quite cool, though 
the room was unbearably hot. I, too, was hot and as hoarse as a crow. 
The Schneider trance personalities seem afflicted with a “ Katharina ” 
complex which makes it distinctly distressing for the only person who 
knows the words! But the fascinating lilt of the song seems to exert 
an extraordinary influence on the phenomena and I regard “ Oh! Katha- 
rina” as the séance song par excellence. The fact that it is of Viennese 
origin may have something to do with its effect on the Schneider boys. 
The room was so unbearably hot (much hotter than the mercury 
reading would have led one to suppose) that it was decided to open a 
window. I asked that the window in the cabinet should be chosen and 
very carefully watched the demolition of our safeguards in the form of 
curtains, etc. Nothing appeared to have been disturbed. We flung the 
two (double) windows open and as I gazed on the well-lit street and 
the little groups of gossipers which the evening invariably produces in 
every small country town, I could not help being impressed with the 
utter impossibility of any person’s being able to tamper with the window 
without our knowledge. There was no foothold outside and nothing 
short of a long ladder would have enabled a person to reach the window 
from the street. And the glass of the double windows would have to be 
smashed in order to unfasten the catches of the two frames. And what 
of the bangs on the other window? And yet a careful perusal of the 
verbatim notes above makes it very evident that all the phenomena em- 
anated from the cabinet which was erected around the window. As I 
was thus meditating on the wonder of it all, I suddenly remembered that 
in my pocket I had a small tin containing a roll of white adhesive tape 
or court-plaster, such as is used for mending a cut finger. I decided 
I would stretch a length of this tape across the window, on the wood- 
work, before our blankets went up, and unknown to the other sitters. 
Just before we were due to resume the séance (the sitters are always 
very careful not to prolong the intermission more than the prescribed 
number of minutes), I said I would assist in fixing the cabinet again, 
and proceeded to fasten both of the double windows. In the meantime 
I had unwound my adhesive tape (which, made luminous, I sometimes 
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use for control purposes) and unseen by the sitters I stuck this right 
across the frame of the window. Anyone entering the room from the 
street outside would, of course, displace it entirely. Then I fixed the 
blankets, and helped to erect the curtains forming the cabinet. The 
temperature was then 73° Fahr.—a rise of .5° in spite of the fact that 
we had had the cool night air in the room for ten minutes. When all 
was ready I marshalled the sitters who resumed their old seats. I sat 
between the two mediums, as before, and my control of Rudi was iden- 
tical to that already described. Karl linked his arm in mine. When all 
was ready I gave the signal to Herr Josef Schneider who switched off 
the white light (9:52), and took up his position behind Frau Schneider. 
Kapitan Kogelnik took the notes as usual. 


SEANCE OF WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1926 
SECOND PORTION 

9:52. White light out—red [about 30 watts] switched on [for the 
second portion of the séance the metal table lamp was used, it being 
placed in center of low table already described]. Rudi’s pulse, 70. 
Both Karl and Rudi restless, but at 

9:56 both are in trance, with the usual preliminary shivers and 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles; much more pronounced in Rudi. 
Both mediums very restless. Rudi speaks normally, and appears 
exhausted. 

9:59. Both boys out of trance. [It is very unusual to make two 
false starts at one sitting; I think that in the case of Rudi he had 
worked too hard all day. We had taken Herr and Frau Schneider and 
Kapitan Kogelnik to Saltzburg that day by auto but Rudi was not 
allowed to come with us because he was “ too busy.” | No reason given. 
We do not leave our places and I do not relinquish control of Rudi. 
[ We just sit talking a few minutes. | 

10:05. Ruditrembling. Pulse 80. Rudi and Kar] entranced; very 
quiet entry into the trance state. Rudi breathing heavily; his head 
drops on to my shoulder. He lifts his head and “ Olga ” says sprechen! 
and asks that handkerchief and luminous slate be put under lamp on 
table. Curtains of cabinet sway towards table and almost envelop 
lamp. “ Olga” whispers to me that she will take handkerchief ; hand- 
kerchief is immediately snatched off table and comes to rest in cabinet 
opening—half in, half out of cabinet. Curtains sway again. “ Olga” 
asks me to sing “ Katharina.” [I can hardly speak, but I do my best.] 
Rudi “ magnetizes ” himself [by making passes in front of me, my 
hands following his movements, of course]. Curtains sway. Frau R. 
picks up handkerchief [Mr. Palmer’s property] and [to the amazement 
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of the sitters| it has two tight knots in it. [I kept glancing at the 
handkerchief as it lay on the floor and I saw no movement; it is curious 
how the knots arrived during the transit from table to floor; the knots 
were in the portion of handkerchief hidden by cabinet curtains.] We 
cry “ Bravo! Olga.” ‘ Olga” now orders Karl to change places with 
Rudi. [This is done quite mechanically. I control Rudi in exactly the 
same way as described, and Kar] links his two arms in mine. Major 
Kalifiis links his right arm in Rudi’s left. We sit like this for some 
time, but nothing happens, so at | 

10:33 Rudi and Karl return to their original positions [I control 
exactly as described above]. Rudi’s pulse 95. 

10:37. “ Olga” asks that there be less light, so a light silk hand- 
kerchief was placed over lamp shade. [I could not detect the slightest 
difference in intensity.] ‘“ Olga” asks that “ August ” and the lumi- 
nous fan be placed on table. [Frau R. does this.] At once the fan is 
taken up by some unseen force and waved several times over lamp, once 
nearly touching ceiling. This is continued for about three minutes. 
“Olga ” throws the fan into circle. Rudi “ magnetizes ” himself in the 
usual manner—luminous slate on table gradually rises, slips back on 
table and falls to floor. [Frau R. replaces slate or plaque on table. | 
“Olga” demands “ Katharina” and that the tambourine be put on 





table. [I promise to.do what I can; Frau R. places tambourine under 
lamp.| As the sitters take up the chorus of “ Katharina ” tambourine 
rises and beats time to the music by tapping the table-top. [ Wonder- 
ful effect.] We cry out “ Bravo! Olga.” Tambourine is lifted up 
from table and tossed over lamp towards sitters. Very cold breeze. 
Curtains sway and bellow [as if a powerful air jet had been turned on 
them from the interior of the cabinet]. The movements of the curtains 
suddenly cease. [The whole atmosphere of the séance appeared to 
change at this moment. The effect on me was exactly the same as I feel 
when I have been conversing with a room full of people who suddenly 
depart and leave me alone in the room; the atmosphere felt as if some- 





thing had been taken away from it—as if something were missing. 


Even the cabinet, lamp, table and toys we were using appeared sud- 


. 


denly to become “ dead.” It was a curious feeling, an impression very 
difficult to describe on paper.] ‘ Olga ” whispers that she is tired and 
is departing, but will try again the next night. Rudi and Karl grow 
restless, sigh deeply, and [ Rudi only] give a sudden spasmodic start 
and it is apparent that both Rudi and Karl have come out of trance 
[at 11:15]. Rudi’s pulse, 110. 

At the cenclusion of the séance the first thing I did was to look at 
my traveling Negretti & Zambra thermometer: the mercury stood at 
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74.5° Fahr. (‘The instrument was always placed on the piece of furni- 
ture behind and to the right of the circle.) My next action was to 
examine the “ cabinet ” and window curtains. I carefully removed the 
curtains from the window corner, and the blanket from the window. 
My adhesive tape was exactly as I had placed it and I put it in my 
pocket without informing my companions of what I had done—in case 
I should want to use it again. I had clearly proved to myself (if proof 
were necessary) that the operating force came from within the room— 
certainly not from outside. I emphasize this point to convince the 
skeptical reader that a confederate had not planted himself on a long 
ladder, in the well-lit busy main thoroughfare, and that he had not 
obtained access to the room by breaking two windows, removing five 
flower-pots, two blankets and some curtains—all this without a soul in 
the séance room being aware of the fact. I know the skeptic will still 
murmur “ What about the chimney? ” till I mention the fact that the 
apartment contained the typical German stove with stove-pipe leading 
into the bowels of the furnace—had the stove been alight—at the far 
end of the room. 





When the boys were fully awake, I made an examination of the 
room, the floor, side rooms, etc., but saw nothing whatever suspicious. 
One of the joys of pursuing the unknown in the Schneider ménage is 
that one can do exactly as one likes. If I had requested that every 
member of the circle be put in handcuffs and leg-irons, the Schenider 
family would have cheerfully consented. I have never known any mem- 
ber of the Schenider family demur at any suggestion I have made for 
stiffening the control. 

We left the séance room at 11:45 and my friends and I, and the 
Kapitan and Karl and his wife adjourned to a café across the road 
where we consumed cakes and ale—in the shape of the very cool, clear 
local lager—till nearly two o’clock the next morning. But not all the 
lager in Austria could have restored my vocal organs to their normal 
condition—lI was literally speechless through my indulging in “ Katha- 
rina” not wisely, but too well. But we all agreed that we had had a 
brilliant evening and some amazing phenomena. 


SEANCE OF THURSDAY, APRIL 29th, 1926 
FIRST PORTION 
The next morning I learned that Herr Schneider had received a 
telegram from Baron von Schrenck-Notzing saying that he would like 
a sitting with Rudi during my visit, if possible. We got on the ’phone 
to the Baron and told him that I was leaving the following morning for 
Vienna and could he come that day? Unfortunately, he could not and 
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we were all disappointed. I was very sorry not to have included Baron 
Schrenck in my circle. I also wanted someone else to sing “ Katha- 
rina” (I understand the Baron has tried this potent melody at some of 
his séances at Braiinaii) because I was still so hoarse that I could 
hardly order my breakfast. However, a visit to the local chemist 
relieved me somewhat. 

We had arranged to be at the Schneider flat at 8:15 Pp. mM. and 
punctually at that hour my friends and I presented ourselves. I learned 
with regret that Rudi had been working hard all day and playing foot- 
ball all the evening; also, that he was very tired and had had only five 
hours’ sleep the previous night. But we hoped for the best. 

The circle was not quite so large as on the previous evening, and we 
sat in the following slightly different order, clockwise: Rudi, Harry 
Price, Karl Schneider, Major Kalifiiis, Frau Rosa Schneider, Mr. J. E. 
Conie, Mr. Vernon Conie, Herr Ramspacher, Frau Kapitan Kogelnik, 
Mr. Clephan Palmer, Kapitan Kogelnik. The weather was not quite so 
warm as on the previous evening and the barometer had fallen to 29.65, 
falling. ‘Temperature of séance room at start of sitting, 65° Fahr. 
Kapitan Kogelnik again took all the notes. The room was prepared 
as previously, under my supervision, and Herr Schneider sat behind his 
daughter-in-law’s chair, managing the lights, etc. We used the table 
lamp, on the small table as usual, with a red light at an estimated watt- 
age of 30. I checked every control, and controlled Rudi in precisely 
the way I have previously described, Karl linking his right arm in my 
left. At exactly 8:30 I gave the signal for the white light to be 
switched off. 

8:30. Séance commences. Rudi’s pulse, 84. 

8:35. Rudi enters trance state [with characteristic spasmodic 
trembling ]. 

8:37. Rudi’s head sinks on to my left hand. “ Olga” whispers 
that Rudi will shortly awaken and that we are to recommence in twelve 
minutes after that time. 

8:40. Rudi lifts his head from my hand, withdraws his left hand 
from my right and sits up in his chair—he is awake and normal. [We 
remain in our places, but Herr Schneider switches on the white light. 
Karl, who was getting drowsy and was entering the trance state, is also 
awake. We sit and chat until 8:52 when Herr Schneider again switches 
off the light. I again contro] Rudi. | 

8:52. We recommence. Rudi’s pulse, 80. 

‘54. Rudi gives a spasmodic shudder and is entranced. 
8:58. Karl is entranced [I feel him become “limp” in the chair 
next to me]. 


oO 
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9:04. “Olga” says fester [t.e. hold tighter, in order 
to stiffen up the circle]. Karl trembling very violently. 

9:06. “Olga” says sprechen! and we all at once commence speak- 
ing. “ Olga” says “ Katharina” [and I croak out something and the 
circle take up the tune, humming it as best they can]. Pulse, 85. 

9:12. “Olga” asks that luminous tambourine be placed on table, 
under lamp. [Kapitan Kogelnik does this. | 

9:20. “Olga” says sprechen! [We all speak. | 

9:35. [Up to this point the séance has been proceeding very slowly, 
practically nothing happening.| Right hand curtain moves, and “ Au- 
gust ” sways to and fro. [There is a bulge in the curtain, as if a per- 
son were behind it—we could see the contour of the bulge only by means 
of the luminous strip. | 


mental] y— 


9:38. Both curtains of cabinet move again [a few seconds’ pause |. 
Curtains shoot out, almost covering lamp. Cold breeze from direction 
of cabinet. Table [and lamp, of course] makes little jerky movements 
towards cabinet aperture [distance about 8 or 9 inches]. “ Olga” 
asks for “ Katharina.” [I make a noise in reply and the others take 
up the refrain.| Table dances and keeps time to the music. Rudi 
breathing very heavily. He “ magnetizes ” himself [and tries hard to 
release his hands from mine; I resist, and consequently my hands also 
help in the “ magnetizing ” |]. Curtains move again. “ Olga” asks for 
luminous slate 





this is put [by the Kapitan] under lamp near tam- 
bourine. Something [unseen] picks up slate and drops it to ground. 
An object touches my left ankle [estimated pressure, 2 ounces]. I am 
given five taps on instep [slowly and deliberately]. The plaque is now 
picked up off floor by the Kapitan and immediately the tambourine is 
picked up by a stumpy black object and put on luminous slate. 

9:46. Karl breathing very heavily. “ Olga” demands “ Katha- 
rina.” Curtains move towards lamp. Tambourine is picked up by 
same stumpy object and is knocked on table to time of the music. 
Tambourine is picked up again and waved around shade of lamp. At 
the word [in chorus of song]| “ must” [must be leaner!] tambourine is 
banged heavily on table. [See bars of song reproduced.| At the con- 
clusion of song the tambourine was violently flung on floor by the [then 
invisible] pseudopod. Taps are heard under sofa [on which Frau and 
Kapitan Kogelnik and Mr. Palmer are sitting]. Several loud raps ap- 
pear to come from sofa leg. Several knocks on window frame in cabinet. 
My left ankle is again touched five times. “ Olga” demands a larger 
circle and we push our chairs back a short distance. Curtains bellow 
out and wave to and fro as if by a sudden blast of air; at the same time 
as a strong, cool breeze was felt. 
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Oh, Katharina! 





“Oh, Kath-a-ri - na! oh,Kath-a-ri— na! To teep my 





love, you MUST be Lean- er; $ so muth of you “Two could 


10:00. Pulse, 100. Curtains blow out again. “ August” and the 
engel swaying and nearly falling. ‘“ Olga” orders an interval at this 
period, to be of exactly twelve minutes’ duration. [Rudi and Karl 
commence to breathe heavily and become restless in their chairs. They 
have little fits of shivering, then quiescent periods, and finally each 
medium gives a sudden spasmodic shudder and both are simultaneously 
awake at 10:10.] Herr Schneider at once turns the white light on. 
Pulse, 110. 

I immediately enter cabinet, but everything appears to be undis- 
turbed. Temperature 67.5° Fahr. The circle breaks up and we chat 
and smoke, and open the door at far end of room to get some fresh air. 
Rudi appears very sleepy and more tired than on previous evening. 
Karl, who is much older and does little, apparently, to help the phe- 
nomena, looked comparatively fresh. At 10:20 we reform the circle. 
Temperature 64° Fahr. At 10:22 I have checked all controls, and we 
each occupy the same seat as in the first half of séance. Herr Schneider 
switches off white light. 


SEANCE OF THURSDAY, APRIL 29th, 1926 
SECOND PORTION 

10:23. Séance recommences. Karl immediately entranced [within 
one minute of white light’s being switched off ]. 

10:25. Rudi’s head sinks on to my lap. Pulse, 80. 

10:27. Rudi entranced [with usual symptons]. “ Olga” says 
sprechen! [We all commence talking.] Curtains bulge out. Table 
jerks itself about six inches towards cabinet opening. Table is roughly 
shaken by some force invisible to the sitters. ‘“ Olga” demands “ Kath- 
arina.” [I try my hardest to please her, but I depend on the others for 


» the noise.] Lamp is shaken violently. As we come to the chorus the 


lamp is rattled and shaken in time with the music. Curtains bellow out 





once more and “ something ” shakes the lamp again. “ Olga ” asks for 


handkerchief ; Mr. Palmer puts his under lamp. Curtains again shaken 


[like a dog shaking a rat]. “ Olga” says “ Close the circle ” [we draw 
q 
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our chairs in a little (without my control of Rudi relaxing, of course) 
and all crowd nearer the table}. Table is pushed by something emerg- 
ing from cabinet and falls on Mr. Conie’s knees. [It is righted. } 

10:52. Pulse about 100. [Rudi trembling violently—very difficult 
to get his pulse-rate.] Karl apparently sound asleep [or in deep 
trance] on my left shoulder. Curtains sway out. Handkerchief js 
flicked off cabinet into cabinet very quickly ; immediately afterwards it 
is thrown out of cabinet aperture, high up in air. 

10:59. Something is pushing lamp which is being inclined [at an 
angle of about 20°]. A small, distinct hand [not so distinct as the 
“hand ” we saw the previous night] is seen under lamp. It appears 
larger than the one we witnessed at the previous séance. Lamp [ weight 
about 314 pounds] slowly rises from table, quite vertically, to a height 
of about eighteen inches. Lamp is gradually lowered and comes to rest 
on table. Immediately the lamp rises again to about the height of 
twenty-four inches, and comes slowly down again. During the elevation 
of the lamp, curtains were blowing in all directions and something was 
knocking on the window inside cabinet. 

11:25. Pulse, 110. “Olga” asks for fan. Mr. Palmer holds my 
fan towards the cabinet and the “ hand” takes the fan through aper- 
ture. Again we all see a hand under lamp. The hand is distinct [and 
appears to be perfect in its formation] and its articulations seem quite 
normal, but it does not reflect so much light as the one did on the 
previous evening. 

11:33. Curtains bulge out. 

11:35. I feel a cool breeze on my face. Rudi very agitated; sigh- 
ing and trembling. “ Olga” suggests that Karl should change places 
with Major Kalifiis. This is done, but with no apparent benefit ; on the 
contrary, this seemed entirely to stop whatever force there was at work 
as we got no more phenomena that night. After waiting about ten 
minutes * Olga ” says “I cannot produce any longer.” [We then say 
“ good-night ” to “ Olga,” at the same time thanking her. During her 
leave-taking both Rudi and Karl are very quiet; both simultaneously 
give a violent spasmodic jerk which almost sends Rudi off his chair and 
we realize that the séance is over—I then relinquish my control at 
11:50.] Rudi’s pulse at time of “ awakening,” 95. 

I at once examine thermometer and find that the mercury has risen 
to 66.5°. I then scrutinize the cabinet and window fastenings and 
examine the small rooms leading off main apartment: everything ap- 
pears normal. 

Rudi was very tired and sleepy after the séance which is not par- 
ticularly surprising when it is remembered that he obtained only five 
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hours’ rest the previous night. Karl looked remarkably fresh and 
showed no signs of mental or bodily fatigue. After the séance, most of 
the sitters adjourned to the café opposite Herr Schneider’s and over 
schligerbus and lager we discussed the séance from various angles till 
the small hours. 


SIMILARITY IN THE PHENOMENA OF THE BROTHERS SCHNEIDER 


The reader who peruses the above account of the Rudi phenomena 
will hardly fail to notice the great similarity between these manifesta- 
tions and those of the elder brother, Willy, whose brilliant performance 
was recently described” in these pages. The reader should carefully 
compare the two reports. The bellowings of the curtains; the cold 
breezes ; the small hands or hand-like terminals or pseudopods; the taps 
or knocks on the limbs of the sitters; the playing with handkerchiefs, 
bells, slates, and other toys; the rising and turning of the lamp; the 
séance procedure, such as formation of circle, control of medium, the 
issuing of such orders as sprechen and fester; the varying pulse-rate ; 
and the length of séances and intervals are common to the mediumship 
of both boys, and the same applies to the symptoms which occur when 
entering and recovering from the trance state. The trance personali- 
ties * Minna,” ** Otto ” and “ Olga ” all believe in exactly the same way 
and make very similar remarks. If one were led blindfold into a séance 
at the Schneider flat, without being told the name of the medium, it 
would be somewhat difficult to tell whether Rudi or Willy were being 
experimented with. In fact, there is a very distinct family likeness 
between the mediumship of the two boys. Karl’s part in the production 
of the phenomena is difficult to determine. My own opinion is that 
Karl’s support is purely a moral one and that he plays little part in 
the production of the phenomena. ‘This assumption is borne out by the 
fact that when Rudi gives séances at some distance from home (as 
recently at Prague) he is solely dependent upon his own powers. 

sut of course there are differences in the mediumship of the two 
boys. A marked peculiarity is the curious way that Rudi—or “ Olga ” 
—has in making false starts. I believe this is a purely psychological 
habit, and unfortunately habits are very easily formed in the subliminal 
consciousness of—especially—a young medium. Another comparison 
which is right I should point out is the fact that Rudi is harder to con- 
trol. I may be mistaken, but it is my opinion that when in the trance 
state the boy requires more watching. Several times when he was 





“magnetizing ” himself, it was difficult not to come to the conclusion 
that the medium was trying to release one hand; which means, of course, 


—_— 


*Am.§. P. R. Journal, January, 1926, pp. 18-41. 
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that the investigator has to exercise special care in his control. But 
that is why a medium és controlled—so that these little subconscious— 
or conscious—actions can be detected and checked. 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF FRAUD 

The skeptic reading these pages will at once try to place his finger 
on the weak point in the control of the medium, the room, or the sitters 
—and the skeptic will be perfectly justified in doing so, assuming that 
he admits the good faith of the investigators. 

In the first place, a good red light was burning the whole time, and 
at no period during the two séances was I unable to see the sitters op- 
posite me, the space in front of the other sitters, the entire “ surround ” 
of the table containing lamp, etc., besides a visual—as well as my per- 
fect tactual—control of the medium. It was quite impossible for any- 
one to have approached the cabinet (whence all the power and _phe- 
nomena originated) without several people becoming immediately aware 
of the fact. Also, the circle itself was a barrier through which no one 
could have broken without detection. Of the three doors in the séance 
room, one leads to a bedroom, with a window overlooking the same main 
street ; the other, at the back of room, leads to a kitchen, and the third 
at the extreme far end of the room (30 feet, 314 inches long) leads to 
a corridor down to a lower flat and to the street. The doors, I found, 
would not lock, but they had noisy fasteners on them—and the rooms 
I examined two or three times. A person entering from the only ap- 
proach to the room could not cause a four-fingered hand of a small 
child to appear in a cabinet over 30 feet away—and I reiterate that it 
would have been quite impossible for a person to break through the 
barrier of sitters, and cross the patch of red light without everyone in 
the room immediately becoming aware of the fact. 








I have already discussed the possibility of a person entering the 
room via the window and, as I remarked in my article on Willy, if there 
is one spot in that apartment more suitable than another for the isola- 
tion of the cabinet, it is that corner embracing the window. 

There is the question of collusion or confederacy on the part of the 
family, but the same arguments apply as they did to our hypothetical 
stranger trying surreptitiously to enter the room from without; each 
would have to pass the solid barrier of sitters and brave the illuminated 
space in the center of the circle. And the best answer to the theory of 
collusion is the fact that Willy and Rudi have each given séances in 
various European capitals and cities such as London, Vienna, Munich, 
Prague, Zurich, etc., (often unattended by relation or friend) and have 
produced their usual—though generally weaker 
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séances under discussion I had three very intelligent, alert London busi- 
ness men in the persons of my friends, all looking for fraud and all 
very skeptical. But they left that sitting convinced as to the ab- 
normality of the phenomena. These friends of mine were scattered 
throughout the circle and each was so placed that he would at once 
have become cognizant of any attempt on the part of the family or 
friends to “ help out ” the phenomena. 


THE TEMPERATURE 


Without an accurate and sensitive transmitting thermograph it is 
very difficult to draw proper conclusions from the behavior of the 
mercury if the mercury happens to be higher at the end of a séance than 
it was at the beginning. In my experiments with Willy already re- 
ferred to, there was a very definite fall in the mercury during each 
séance—at the end of which the thermometer was found to have fallen 
11°, 6°, and 2° Fahr., respectively. But we had no such drop in tem- 
perature with Rudi, though we felt the cold—though not very cold— 
breezes. Though the mercury stood higher at the end of each séance 
than it did at the beginning I feel convinced that there was a cooling 
influence at work, and that this influence affected the thermometer. 

At the commencement of first portion of first séance the mercury 
stood at 68.5° Fahr.; at the end, 72.5°— a rise of 4°. But both win- 
dows of the séance room had been wide open all the evening immediately 
preceding the séance—the room was therefore cool. Then a number of 





persons enter the room, all the openings of which we very carefully 
close, and yet after an hour in this close and stuffy room, the mercury 
rose only 4 ; and yet, curiously enough, we all felt very hot-——so hot 
that we took the trouble to dismantle the cabinet and open a window; 
though previous to the séance, when the thermometer registered only 
4° less, we were quite cool. I think this points to some cooling influence 
at work. After the ten minutes’ interval—during which one window was 
wide open and letting in the cool night air—it was found that the mer- 
cury had risen .5°, when of course it should have fallen as the room 
should have been getting cooler. What I think happened was this: I 
believe that there was a cooling influence at work during the first por- 
tion of the first séance which resulted in the mercury showing only 4° 
rise. If we had not opened the window, but had remained confined in 
that close, stuffy room, I feel confident that during the interval the 
mercury would have risen considerably, owing to the restoration to 
normal conditions. But we let in the cool, fresh, night air which cown- 
teracted the tendency of the room to get warmer 





it was really a tug- 
of-war between the temperature of the room recovering itself to normal, 
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and the cool air outside: the room won by half a degree. If the tem- 
perature at end of first portion had been normal, the admittance of the 
cool air must have cooled it considerably. The lights made no differ- 
ence as there was always one light (of the same wattage) on-—either 
red or white. 

Again, during the second portion of first séance the mercury rose 
only 1.5° which appears to me abnormal with so many people shut up 
in a room with a light burning. Our experiments at the National Lab- 
oratory prove to us that the temperature rises more than this. In the 
first portion of second séance the mercury rose only 2.5°, and in the 
concluding portion the temperature increased likewise 2.5°. In other 
words, at 8:30 p. m. the mercury was 65° and at 11:50 Pp. M. it was 
66.5° 


mometer in a closed room full of people, with a lamp alight. I am sure 





a rise of only 1.5°—curious behavior on the part of a ther- 


my readers’ experiences of the temperature in a crowded room must be 
quite different to this. The room was insulated from the outside air by 
the blankets and other window coverings which would prevent the ex- 
terior temperature from having much—or any—effect on the séance 
room thermal conditions. 

The next time I visit Braiinaii it is my intention to take a small 
thermograph (the National Laboratory has recently acquired two 
portable 2-hour control thermographs, in addition to the special instru- 
ments already in use there) and I hope some day to give a reproduction 
of a graph showing the exact thermal variations during a séance with 
one of the Schneider boys. 


RUDI'S PULSE-RATE 

The pulse-rate of Rudi Schneider, like that of his brother, Willy, 
varies considerably during a séance, but I have not yet been able to 
discover any law governing the variations or any reason for the con: 
stantly changing rate. My own particular theory is that the changes 
are due to a subconscious reaction on the part of the medium, and that 
the variations are due to mental, rather than physical processes. Both 
Rudi and Willy differ from Miss Stella C. in regard to the fluctuations 
in pulse-rate. Whereas Stella invariably starts with a very high rate, 
dropping considerably towards the end of the séance, both Willy and 
Rudi commence with pulse about normal (70-80) which gradually rises 
as the séance proceeds. I am illustrating the variations of Rudi’s rate 
by means of a chart (see Diagram 2) and the reader should compare 
this with the charts and rates of Willy and Stella C. already published’ 





* Stella: Am. S. P. R. Journal, May, 1924, p. 311. 
Willy: Jbid, August, 1925, p. 424; January, 1926 p. 27. 
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in this Journal. I consider it extremely important that the pulse-rates 
of mediums should always be taken and the acquired data used for pur- 
poses of comparison. I have endeavored—so far in vain—to procure a 
sphymograph which will run for two hours or more without attention. 
It is curious that no psychic investigator thought of systematically 
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DracraM 2. 

Chart showing fluctuations in Rudi’s pulse- 
rate. The thick line denotes variations during 
both portions of first séance; the thin line 
representing the change which occurred during 
the two portions of second séance. The inter- 
vals and “ false starts” are represented by the 
broken lines. The transversal dotted line de- 
notes rate of Rudi’s normal pulse. 


studying the pulse variations until we commenced our experiments with 
Miss Stella C. early in 1923. 

A 
Rudi 


of 75 


study of the pulse-rates contained in this report will show that 
commenced the first portion of the first séance with a normal pulse 
[ understand his average normal rate is 73). He then goes into 
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trance for a very short period only. At the end of the false start, the 
rate has risen to 85. After the twelve minutes’ interval the pulse has 
again fallen to 80, but rapidly increases to 85, 90, 104 (after very 
good phenomena), and finally to 110 at the close. 

By the time the interval is concluded Rudi’s pulse is rather sub- 
normal, viz. 70, but picks up to 80 after the second false start. The 
rate then rapidly increases to 95 and 110 (after good phenomena ). 

On the second evening Rudi commences with a pulse above normal, 
viz. 84, due, I think, to his being in a tired and sleepy state after lack 
of proper sleep and rest. The pulse drops a little (to 80) after false 
start. The rate then rapidly increases to 85, 100, and 110 (at end of 
first portion). 

The concluding portion of Rudi’s second séance finds his pulse-rate 
at 80—a considerable drop (of 30 beats) from the concluding rate of 
the first portion. The rate rapidly rises to 100 and 110, but closes at 
95 at the time of his awakening. It may be only a coincidence that the 
medium’s pulse at the conclusion of the four portions is beating at prac- 
tically the same rate, viz. 110, 110, 110, 95. It was impossible to take 
Karl’s pulse-rate as my hands were so fully occupied. 


MR. CLEPHAN PALMER’S REPORT 

When I consented to Mr. Palmer’s suggestion that he should ac- 
company me to Braiinaii I extracted a promise that he would not pub- 
lish a detailed report of the séances—merely a general description and 
his impressions. This bargain he loyally kept and his report was pub- 
lished in a series of four articles which appeared in the Daily News on 
May 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st, 1926. 

Mr. Palmer was overwhelmingly convinced as to the brilliance and 
authenticity of the phenomena, and was most enthusiastic about the 
results of his visit to Braiinaii. He was suddenly recalled to London 
by cable, on account of the outbreak of the general strike and on his 
way to England he wrote an article the like of which has never been 
seen in a great British newspaper. The article plainly stated that there 
was No question as to the genuineness of the phenomena; that under the 
conditions fraud was impossible and the whole article scintillated with 
enthusiasm for the magnificent manifestations he had seen—much more 
convincing (with the exception of Stella C.) than any phenomena he 
had witnessed in England. But alas! when he arrived in London he 
found that he would have to leaven somewhat this enthusiasm (which 
is not usual in newspaper accounts of phenomenal happenings) and he 


rewrote the whole series of articles. The following are extracts from 
Mr. Palmer’s articles: 
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The most striking phenomenon was the production seemingly from 
nowhere, of a little white hand, hardly any larger than a baby’s, which 
picked up my handkerchief from a table and then vanished as myster- 
iously as it had come. 

What one is asked to believe is that this hand was “ materialized ” 
in some unexplained way by means of an abnormal power possessed by 
the medium, Rudi Schneider, a high-spirited youth of seventeen. 

Here was what appeared to be solid, living matter in human form, 
controlled by an intelligence and capable of exerting strength. And 
yet, in defiance of all orthodox science, it had apparently been produced 
out of nothing. 

It seemed to be an act of actual creation—the incredible audacity 
of creation—that one was expected to accept. 

It was a pretty, delicately-made little hand, though as far as I 
could see it had no thumb. 

I saw four fingers—nimble little fingers—quite distinctly but I 
could see no thumb. And though there was a wrist, there seemed to be 
no arm. ‘The queer little hand faded away into nothing. 

Unluckily I had no opportunity of touching the hand. 

It was Frau Kogelnik, the wife of a commander of an Austrian war- 
ship during the war, who suddenly squeezed my hand (all the sitters 
linked hands in the usual way) to draw my attention to an agitation of 
the curtains of the cabinet in the corner of the darkened room. 

The next moment the curtains slightly parted and there appeared 
through the opening the queer little hand. It moved quickly to a table, 
on which I had been asked to place my handkerchief under a red-shaded 
electric reading lamp that made everything immediately round the table 
clearly visible. 

While we all watched intently—I was only about two feet from the 
table—the little hand took the handkerchief in its fingers and then dis- 
appeared with it through the curtains. 

This was only one of many strange happenings. 

The electric reading lamp “ danced ” on the table in time with the 
singing of “ Katharina.” It also rose about two feet into the air, 
hovered for a moment, and then returned slowly and gently to the table. 
A luminous tambourine not only danced in time with the music on the 
ground, but also in mid-air. 

The table was moved along the ground, overturned, and thrown 
bodily against the knees of one of the sitters, 

The curtains of the cabinet frequently bellied out, as if a strong 
breeze were blowing from behind them. 
setween the curtains of the cabinet there emerged a shadowy white 
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mass which hesitated for a moment and then vanished. This was con- 
sidered an attempt at the “materialization” of a complete human figure, 

The window frame was shaken three times, and when a request was 
made that this should be repeated, it happened again at once. There 
were also frequent loud raps under the sofa on which I sat. 

Now, it may be said that these are trivial incidents, and in a sense 
they are; but they cease to be trivial if it has to be admitted that they 
are not produced by normal means. 

To get a fair impression of a séance it is necessary to know the 
general conditions, the control, and the identity of the people present. 

I have already described the conditions under which the remark- 
able sittings I had with Rudi Schneider were held. The control was in 
the hands of Mr. Harry Price, who has had much experience with 
mediums of all types and has exposed several fraudulent ones. 

He held both of Rudi’s wrists during the whole séance and also 
controlled his legs by pressing his own against them. It was quite clear 
that the medium could not move. 

This physical control is much better than any system of tying-up 
with ropes. Houdini and others have shown how possible it is to escape 
from any bonds. As controlled by Mr. Price it was obviously impossible 
for Rudi to attempt trickery of any kind. 

Next in the circle immediately behind Mr. Price came Rudi’s brother, 
Karl, an auxiliary medium, who has no capacity for producing plie- 
nomena himself, but is said to aid Rudi. Karl was also in close con- 
tact with Mr. Price, and could not have left his seat without being 
detected, 

The other sitters, who were all linked together by holding hands, were 
Frau Rosa Schneider (Karl’s wife), Frau Schneider (mother of Rudi 
and Karl), Kapitan Kogelnik (ex-commander of an Austrian warship), 
Frau Kogelnik, Frau Ramspacher (residents of Braiinaii), a major of 
the Austrian army in uniform complete with sword and two friends of 
Mr. Price—London business men—who had traveled with him. 

Herr Schneider (father of the medium) was present during the 
sittings, but was outside the circle. He was responsible for regulating 
the light by a switch which those who formed the linked circle (or rather 
semi-circle) were unable to reach. 

It was the first séance at which the London business men had been 
present. Before it started they were entirley skeptical. They declined 
to believe that things could be moved without contact or that a hand 
could be “ materialized.” 


After the last séance they were both very impressed, and admitted 
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frankly that they could imagine no means by which the phenomena 
could have been fraudulently produced. 


I was equally baffled. 


Shortly after midnight, when the second séance, which started at 
eight o’clock had fiinished, Mr. Price, the two business men, and I went 
across to a café still open on the other side of the street, and stayed 
there till nearly 2 a. m. discussing what we had seen. No one could sug- 
gest how trickery could account for the queer little hand which picked 
up my handkerchief, the dancing reading lamp, and other things. 

Who could have produced these seeming miracles by fraud? In my 
opinion Rudi Schneider, held hand and foot by Mr. Price, can be en- 
tirely ruled out. So can his brother Karl. As for the rest of the sit- 
ters, is it possible to believe that there was a conspiracy among them to 
deceive, and that they were clever enough to produce the little four- 
fingered hand and all the other strange happenings? 

My own impression is that the possibility of any conspiracy of this 
kind can be dismissed. In my good strategic position, close to the red 
light and the cabinet, I could hardly have failed to detect any attempt 
of a sitter to leave the circle and get into the cabinet. 

We now come to Herr Schneider. Some may find in his freedom 
from control a suspicious circumstance, but I find it difficult to share 
this view. Herr Schneider is a big, heavy man, nearly six feet tall. To 
produce what we saw it would have been necessary for him to pass un- 
detected through the solid barrier of sitters stretching right across the 
room and to return in the same way. Even if one ignores the numerous 

records of phenomena that have occurred under Willy’s and Rudi’s me- 
diumship in various parts of Europe when their father has been miles 
away at home, I find it impossible to believe that he could have played 
any fraudulent part. 


* * * * * 


In conclusion, it is apparent from our reports that we came back 
from Austria very impressed with what we had seen. As regards any 
hypothesis on which to base an explanation of the manifestations, that 
is another matter entirely. As Dr. Tillyard said recently when lec- 
turing on “ Margery” at the National Laboratory—it is facts we 
want; the explanation is bound to follow in due course. Though the 
interpretation of the phenomena is of absorbing interest, it is more im- 
portant that we ascertain the laws governing the phenomena. Im- 
mediately we discover the laws, the unveiling of the Great Secret will 


quickly follow. 











THE METAPSYCHIC TRANCE AND 
MAGICAL DRUGS | 


BY RENE SUDRE 


In a recent article we considered the correspondence between trance 
and hypnosis, arriving at the conclusion that trance is a hypnotic sleep 
in which the phenomena of metapsychics are produced. From the phys- 
iological point of view, we know very little about this nervous sleep, and 
for that matter we know little enough about normal sleep. But with 
the school of Pierre Janet we can insist that the two are of different 
nature. Their common characteristic from the psychological viewpoint 
is a narrowing of the field of consciousness and a detachment of action, 
an “inattention to life,” to borrow an expression from Bergson, which 
turns out to be exactly the thing that permits supernormal cognition to 
enter. Certain psychiatrists, like Sollier, have formulated the hypoth- 
esis that this psychological phenomenon is accompanied by a definite 
cerebral condition ; that neuroses, or, as one would say today, psychoses, 
and in particular hysteria, are the result of a deterioration or enerva- 
tion of the brain tissue. While we will not disown the profound differ- 
ence between mind and body, it is impossible not to see that these two 
are intimately connected. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
the hypnotic sleep has organic causes; that if it can be provoked by 
suggestion, it can also be brought on by physical and biological means. 
This double origin is easily explained on the ground that thought is 
susceptible of working like a physical agent, whereas we comprehend 
with less ease how physical agents can be equivalent to a suggestion. 

Physical hypnogenic action can be brought into play in two ways: 
first, through the ordinary sensorial channels, as is the case with the 
fascination of the Braid technique obtained by contemplation of a 
bright object, with auditive fascination obtained through the use of 
strident or monotonous music, or with the olfactory fascination ob- 
tained through the respiration of certain vapors or certain odoriferous 
gases. It can equally be brought into play, in the second place, by a 
more central or subjective means, under the stimulus of magical or 
hallucinatory drugs. In either case, it is doubtless the brain and the 
nerve centers that undergo the unknown alteration producing the sleep. 
Today scientific opinion is particularly engaged with this action of 
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magical drugs, in consequence of the recent publication of a remarkable 
book which has excited extreme interest in medical, metapsychical, and 
general scientific circles. This is the work of the doctor of pharmacy, 
Alexander Rouhier, upon “ The plant that amazes the eye:” peyotl.' 
A specialist in research upon the alkaloids extracted from plant sources, 
Rouhier had given very special attention to the study of this exotic 
cactus ; and following experiments upon himself, he pronounces its juice 


one of the most potent and most delicate psycho-physiological reagents, 
though only slightly toxic, of all the magical herbs. It is in all events 
a product of incomparable utility to metapsychics, in that it permits 
the provocation and development of clairvoyance, and perhaps of the 
other supernormal faculties. 

Among all ancient peoples, and to the present day among savage 
races, it is customary to take certain beverages or to chew certain herbs 
in order to come into relation with the Gods and the spirits, and to have 
revelations of the past and the future. These plants are for the better 
part unknown to us, and when authors have given their names, they have 
generally been impossible to identify. We remain ignorant, for in- 
stance, of the actual identity of the plant “ moly,” with black root and 
white flower, which Hermes gaves to Ulysses to protect him from the 
enchantments of Circe; or of the root “ bauras ” of which the historian 
Flavius Joseph speaks; or of the “ archimenide” of Pliny which be- 
sardea ” of Sallust which provoked 
laughter. What philters were drunk by the initiates into Egyptian 


es 


stowed insensibility; or of the 


mysteries or by the Delphic priestess to give them their oracular powers, 
we can but vaguely conjecture. The same may be said with even 
greater force in dealing with present-day savage peoples, who abso- 
lutely refuse to reveal to our explorers the secrets of their sorcery. All 
the recipes of olden times and of today agree, however, upon the one 
point that there is produced a sacred frenzy during which the Gods 
commune with man, 

This frenzy or intoxication is nothing other than the metapsychic 
trance, provoked by the drug. We have compared this trance with 
hypnosis; we now turn to a comparison of the trance and the frenzy, 
and to an appraisal of the common characteristics of these three states. 
The remark is not a novel one. It has already been made, so far as con- 
cerns somnambulism, by the psychiatrists. In his Automatisme Psy- 
chologique,” to which I have more than once referred my readers, and 
in his recent Médications Psychologiques,* Pierre Janet stresses the 


‘Gaston Doin, editor; Paris, 1927; price, 35 francs. 
, Page 79. 
“Tome I, page 280. 
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analogies between nervous sleep and euphoric* intoxication. Almost all 
the metapsychic subjects whom I have known have manifested a tem- 
porary increase of their faculty under ingestion of a small quantity of 
alcohol. The beautiful test of metagnomy described in these pages® 
in connection with the Forthuny case (almost instantaneous reproduc- 
tion of an unusual geometric figure) was effected a few seconds after 
the absorption of a small glass of cognac. In the experiments made at 
the Groningen Psychological Institute (Holland) by Drs. Brugmans, 
Heymans and Weinberg, it was established that alcohol brought the 
percentage of successes in tests for thought transmission from 26 to 75. 
The alkaloids contained in the plants recognized as “ magical ” or 
“ divinatory ” act upon the nerve centers in the same way as alcohol, 
provoking hallucinations of which a certain number will have a meta- 
psychic character, and more generally opening the subconsciousness to 
supernormal phenomena. Moreover, curiously enough, the plants that 
produce vivid hallucinations, like opium and Indian hemp (hashish), do 
not give rise to clairvoyance, according to Rouhier. ‘“ These are the 
potent producers of dreams; they strongly tend to psychic dissociation 
(what certain authorities cal] division of personality); but although 
their votaries are numbered by thousands, I have never seen but one feat 


> Tf this were accurate, 


of metagnomy produced under their influence.’ 
the fact would be very surprising; one would prefer to suppose that 
opium and hashish smokers have not given attention to this side of their 
dreams, or that the habit destroyed the clairvoyant power. With users 
of coca, or of its alkaloid cocaine, this is the case, although the history 
of the drug indicates the contrary. Coca was among the plants which 
played a role in the religious life of the ancient Peruvians. It is prob- 
able that all the chemical products which lead to intoxication—that is 
to say, which narrow the field of consciousness, excite the imagination 
and promote dreams—awaken to a greater or less degree the metapsy- 
chic powers that are dormant in all of us. The products in question 
merely adapt the nerve centers to another form of cognition than that 
which corresponds to the ordinary sensorial faculties and hence to prac- 
tical activity. This is not saying that each plant does not have its own 
particular mode of sensitizing the organism. Ordinarily they contain 
not one but several alkaloids, which act in different ways upon the mind 
and which thereby give rise to specific frenzies. ‘The intoxication of 
peyotl affects the visual centers almost exclusively. According to 


Rouhier and foreign experimenters like Eshner, Prentiss and Morgan, 








‘Euphoria is a medical term signifying a disposition (usually pathological) to 
bear pain well; its connection with hysteria and the propriety of the term “ intoxi- 
cation” in connection with it are therefore rather obvious—J. M. B. 

* February, 1926, page 68. 
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Havelock Ellis, Putt, Weir Mitchell, etc., its effects, so very interesting 
alike for psychologist and psychical researcher, are as follows: 

Peyotl, to begin with, is a small cactus without spines (Echinocactus 
Williamsi) which grows on the Mexican plateaus and in the rocky 
valley of the Rio Grande. Its chief active elements are found in the 
tops of the plants, which are cut into rings for the commerical traffic. 
These rings, when dried, are known under the name of mescal buttons, 
or mescal beans. ‘They are also called dry whiskey, and in the United 
States their importation and sale is forbidden by administrative action, 
based upon the Act of June 30th, 1906, which authorizes the seizure 
and destruction of all foods and drugs that are a menace to the health 
of the inhabitants of the country.° Chemical analysis of the peyotl ex- 
tract shows the presence of six alkaloids, in highly variable proportions. 
Now the mixture of these alkaloids does not seem to be toxic to man, 
says Rouhier, who cannot understand the American prohibition of the 
drug. The Indians are accustomed to eating as many as fifteen of the 
buttons, and Rouhier has taken thirty-five grams of the fluid extract 
(0.875 grams of the six alkaloids) without inconvenience. Of these six 
alkaloids, it is mescaline that produces the visual effects, through its 
action upon the brain. <A second, lophophorine, acts upon the spinal 
marrow and the medulla oblongata. The other four have an interme- 
diate action. To be effective, intoxication must involve some three- 
quarters gram of total alkaloids. 

There are two phases: the first of general excitement, contentment 
and euphoria; the second of nervous calm, physical languor and reverie. 
The latter is the hallucinatory phase, properly so-called. The first 
effect is a slowing of the pulse, followed by a brightening of the face and 
a heightening of the color. The eyes become bright and shiny, and the 
subject goes about his work with ease and skill; he is even capable of 
physical effort without fatigue. Without losing the sense of reality, he 
feels nevertheless as though a light gas had interposed between himself 
and the external world. His pupils dilate, his vision becomes keener ; 
he marks with some surprise infinitesimal details which under ordinary 
conditions do not gain his attention at all; objects stand out in higher 
relief than is normal, and he becomes extraordinarily sensitive to color. 
But soon the feeling of muscular energy and intellectual power vanishes, 
giving place to a calmer state, with slight discomfort which disappears 
on lying down. ‘There ensues a sensory dulling, but the intelligence 

remains clear. The pupillary dilation is accentuated, and intoxication 
arrives. Space appears filled with smoke, or spangled with mauve or 
“This is the only means of barring peyotl, since it is not included under the 
Harrison Antinarcotic Act—R. S. 
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green sparks; objects appear to be surrounded by halos. It is then 
necessary to darken the room in order to see the luminous phenomena 
which next manifest themselves. Closing his eyes, the subject sees spots 
of color which incessantly keep changing their shapes, and running into 
each other; then geometric motifs, indefinitely repeated, which suggest 
snow-crystals, Japanese heraldry, or oriental tapestry. At times this 
effect takes the form of numerous points or globes of light, a veritable 
fireworks in incessant movement. 

These visions may be classified in four types: kaleidoscopic images 
of a purely ornamental character, figures or scenes which involve a 
poetical embellishment of material obtained from the subject’s normal 
memory, fantastic figures and scenes resulting from creative imagina- 
tion, and finally visions of a more singular character. It is in the latter 
group that we may place metapsychic visions. All experimenters are 
in accord on the feverish intensity of color, which nevertheless produces 
no effect of dazzling and no retinal shock. The luminosity is compar- 
able with that of a mercury lamp whose rays have been softened by a 
frosted glass. In certain cases, the luminous source appears to be be- 
hind the subject, who makes unconscious efforts to see it, but without 
success. All the objects of the visions stand out in abnormally strong 
relief, considerably augmenting their esthetic character. Even when 
the eyes are kept open, real objects are transfigured and embellished, or 
at times deformed. The images seen with the eyes closed have in general 
the size and the perspective of real objects; but even they are seen in 
miniature as through the large end of a telescope. They may even 
become entirely Lilliputian without for a single instant losing their 
clearness and precision. 

A curious phenomenon is the rigid correspondence which is found 
among a majority of subjects between the different sensorial domains, 
especially between vision and hearing. We have here a realization of 
the words of the poet, Baudelaire, * All sounds contain a color.” Ryth- 
mic sounds are accompanied by colors and visual images manifestly in 
harmony. Bits of music provoke architectural visions of appropriate 
character. In half of the experiments of Havelock Ellis there existed 
a sensible resemblance at times very remarkable between the music and 
the images. 

It is to be regretted that in his excellent monograph Rouhier has not 
regarded it as necessary to give a chapter to the divinatory properties 
of peyotl. He has, however, referred in the Revue Métapsychique to 
the experiments which have convinced him of these properties; and in 
a recent lecture upon the magical plants, he has sought to show that 
the mysterious doings attributed to these plants are not entirely out of 
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the realm of legend. The first experiment which he describes is of a 
telepathic order. An engineer under the influence of two grams of 
chloroformic extract of peyot] spontaneously saw appearing an image 
of what one of those present had been picturing to himself. Then an- 
other of the experimenters took the subject’s hands and thought of 
Dante’s head, which the subject immediately saw at his left. The ex- 
perimenter wrote the word “ wolf” upon a piece of paper and the 
subject at once saw a forest and a wolf. The experimenter wrote 
Henry IV; the subject saw a series of medallions terminating with 
Catherine de Medici and Henry IV. The experimenter tried to trans- 
mit the picture of a book on babies which she had presented to her 
cousin, recently accouched. The subject did not see the book, but he 
did see the sick room and described it in considerable detail, although 
not at all acquainted with it. 

A second experiment is even more instructive for it shows a metag- 
nomic faculty, produced by peyotl, in a person who previously had only 
been “ sensitive” and who has since given numerous clairvoyant phe- 
nomena. It is thus proved once more that the metapsychic faculty can 
be developed. It is still an unsolved problem whether this faculty can 
be created in any person whatever; for those who believe that it must 
be innate can always say that there existed a germ or a latent power. 
Nevertheless, if all users of peyotl without exception became clairvoy- 
ant, we could regard it as highly probable that the supernormal facul- 
ties are not confined to certain persons, but are rather part of the 
unsuspected inheritance of the human species. This represents my own 
opinion. It will, however, be understood that it should be supported by 
innumerable experiments, something which is still a long way from 
realization in view of the legal prohibitions and other difficulties in the 
way of getting an adequate supply of the drug. It would be most 
fortunate if chemistry should find a way for the easy synthesis of these 
alkaloids. In any event, psychological laboratories should be permitted 
an ample supply of these precious psychic reagents, in order to be 
able to utilize this valuable tool for the investigation of the subcon- 
scious. Rouhier believes that peyotl would be of great aid in the 
Freudian psycho-analysis. It might cause the emergence into conscious- 
ness in the form of visual images of the entire ensemble of desires, 
tendencies and suppressed thoughts in the subconscious. It is one of 
the best of all psychological drugs. 

These data with regard to peyotl supply very considerable argu- 
ments in behalf of the thesis which I advanced in my recent book, with 
reference to the fundamental unity of the metapsychic faculty and its 
natural continuity with the other faculties of the human mind. It is 
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now proved that a simple medicament which is capable of producing a 
super-excitement of the imagination or of the memory is likewise cap- 
able of giving us access to a world heretofore reserved for mysticism 
and barred to science. Nothing could be more encouraging to those 
who, in accord with the long tradition of the western and the Greco- 
Latin world, would rest our knowledge upon a foundation of reason 
and experiment. 

Intoxication produced by peyotl confirms that the psychological 
phenomena which we have described are accompanied by derangements 
of the personality. The English and American authors and particu- 
larly Havelock Ellis have determined all this. The derangements in 
question are either “ depersonalizations,” in the sense in which the term 
is used by Dugas, as indicating a feeling of extraneity from the external] 
world; or else a duplication of the personality. One of Rouhier’s sub- 
jects, Mme. de K., has the feeling of possessing two egos: one of which, 
very lucid and normal, seems to control another upon which it looks 
down. We have here the decoy of a prosopopesis which, differently 
directed, might conduct itself in accordance with the familiar “ as- 
tral plan.” Another of Rouhier’s subjects feels the birth within him 
of a new personality. Certainly, there can be metagnomy without 
prosopopesis, and reciprocally; but the two phenomena have common 
conditions, 

Further, we may remark that if the phenomena produced by peyotl 
are of the mental order, they seem to act as bait for physical manifes- 
tations. Hallucination is really the transition between the two classes 
of phenomena, just as Mrs. Leaning has put it in her excellent study’ 
of the hypnagogic phenomena. 

In the descriptions of the peyotl intoxication, one perceives that 
there is a passage from the purely mental interior representation to one 
involving images localized in space. Of this Rouhier says: “ It is to be 
remarked that all the images and particularly the isolated ones always 
occupy a very well defined place in the visual field.” It is obviously not 
necessary to conclude from this that they are external or objective in 
the sense that they could be seen by another person. But the problem 
of objectivity is not as easy of resolution here as normal psychology 1s 
in the habit of picturing it. If we believe that the phenomena of mater- 
ialization are the sort of objectivized dream that immediate translation 
of the experience would have them, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
objectivized character of the visions arising from drugs, nor can we fail 
to be equally struck by the similarities of the ideoplastic creation in the 





7See her note: Faces in the Dark: a Suggestive Parallel, in this Journal for June, 
1926. 
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two cases. Rouhier here remarks, “ One can imagine assisting in the 
creation by an invisible worker of plastic forms of infinite diversity, but 
there is constructed only a sort of linear sketch. . . . One perceives 
clearly the directing intent of the creation. This is to be a pelican, 
that a butterfly. . . . But the constructive processes do not continue; 
the figure disappears while still hardly delineated. . . . Another form 
replaces it, tending, itself, toward a precise realization which likewise 
comes to nothing.” Could not one believe that this was a reading from 
the description of certain teleplastic phenomena observed by Gibier, 
Richet, Schrenck-Notzing, Geley? Here is a question which merits ex- 
ploration even if it should end in establishing the irreducibility of these 
two groups of phenomena, 

A final characteristic which it is important to mark out is the influ- 
ence of suggestion upon the visions due to peyotl. In general, these 
proceed automatically and the will is impotent to stop or change them. 
Eshner, Weir Mitchell, Havelock Ellis are in accord upon this point. 
Nevertheless, their conclusions are not absolute. They have been able 
up to a certain point to call up certain images. The consciousness is 
not without its hold upon the subconscious and this is indeed the one 
fact which is at present determined in metapsychics. We must admit, 
as the Oriental schools of mysticism teach, that training can put the 
production of all these phenomena at the service of the will. On the 
other hand, suggestion very evidently succeeds more easily in releasing 
or obliterating the hallucinatory images; and here again we know that 
this is a characteristic in common with metapsychic visions. 

In summary, magical drugs put the individual in a state of trance 
without the least spiritual agency, by a simple chemical action upon the 
brain cells. This reaction of the body upon the mind cannot be too 
strongly urged; since it interests not only normal psychology but meta- 
psychology as well, and goes to show that there is not at all a deep 
chasm between these two fields. And this is the very duty which we 
have imposed upon ourselves in facing scientific opinion: to show that 
psychical research is an extension of psychology and has for its goal 
the exploration of the human mind. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FRAUD-PROOF CONTROL OF 
A NEW TYPE 


EDITED BY THE RESEARCH OFFICER OF THE SOCIETY 


On Saturday, September 18th, 1926, the signers of the notes re- 
produced in the latter part of this article conducted a sitting with 
Margery at 10 Lime Street, Boston. An effort was made to establish 
a control which should meet certain current allegations against the 
medium, and which at the same time should be so rigorous in general 
that no conceivable loophole for fraud would remain open. 

The psychic was attired in a single undergarinent, of the bloomer 
variety. The upper and lower margins of this garment were sealed to 
the skin by surgeon’s adhesive tape; and blue pencil markings, criss- 
crossed in all directions, were made from the tapes to the skin at nu- 
merous points, to render it self-evident that there could have been no 
removal and replacement. The tops of the stockings were similarly 
sealed, and the shoes were fastened on with figure-of-eight ties of sur- 
geon’s tape, again marked with the blue pencil. The wrists and ankles 
were fastened with No. 2 picture wire (tensile strength, 128 pounds), 
in the same general arrangement as that pictured in this Journal (July, 
1926; pp. 400-401). Care was employed to use only square knots and 
surgeon’s knots; and the ends of the wires, after the pass had been made 
to the eye-bolts in the cabinet, were closed with lead seals of the sort 
used by the railway express. The rubber-enclosed wires passing about 
the wrists and ankles were made immovable by surgeon’s tape and blue 
pencil. The knees were brought into contact, and the legs wrapped 
with surgeon’s tape from a point four inches above the knees to one 
four inches below; this tape again being made immobile by use of the 
blue pencil. This particular measure was taken to meet the claim that 
objects might be grasped between the knees for fraudulent manipula- 
tion, as well as to increase the inaccessibility of the anatomical store- 
house whose use for fraudulent purposes is charged against all female 
mediums, 

Over all this, the psychic wore only a single kimono, which had been 
thoroughly examined before she was put in it. The mouth, the ears, 
and the (recently) bobbed hair were searched. The neck was fastened 
as shown in the illustrations referred to, so that there was no freedom 
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for moving forward and downward; and the Windsor chair in which 
the psychic sat was fastened to the floor of the cabinet. The distance 
from the knots in the wire to the eye-bolts about which they were fast- 
ened is recorded. The general outline of the psychic’s body, including 
arms, wrists, ankles, knees and head was made visible to all sitters at 
all times by the insertion of fifty large-headed luminous pins. 

Under these conditions, there occurred cognition of wooden letters, 
cognition of personal objects, and a wide variety of levitations. 

During the séance, at irregular intervals, the psychic was examined 
by white flashlight (always with the control’s permission); and the 
lashings of hands, feet and head were explored and verified by the sit- 
ters, in darkness, whenever they wished to do so. The mouth was felt 
by the hand of one of the investigators several times through the sitting 
while levitation was occurring; and on one occasion, while the exploring 
hand was over the psychic’s mouth Walter spoke freely. 

For one experiment, all the sitters were excluded from the room save 
Professors McComas (Princeton) and Overstreet (College of the City 
of New York). For this experiment the door of the cabinet was closed 
and locked ; yet with all this, levitation of the luminous basket went on 
freely inside the cabinet. At the end of the first part of the sitting, 
before the psychic was released from the glass cabinet to move to the 
older, open cabinet, all the controls described were examined and found 
to be as they had been at the beginning. 

In the open cabinet, with the psychic free from mechanical control 
but with the phenomena occurring in good red light, the Scientific 
American bell-box was picked up by one of the investigators, and rang 
intermittently while he walked about the room. At another time the 
same thing occurred while the box was handed from one sitter to an- 
other. The intermittent ringing in both instances began and ended in 
a continuous period of red light. During this same period, in one in- 
stance, an examination of the box was made in white light (flashlight), 
revealing no normal explanation for the intermittent ringing. 

It is hoped that to minds scientifically interested in this matter, the 
following stenographic notes of the sitting, made at the time as things 
happened, will close for all time the question of adequacy of control. 
It is obviously not the case that a necessary condition for the occur- 
rence of the phenomena of this mediumship is a looseness of control 
which leaves the psychic free to produce effects with hand, foot, ete. 
It is equally obvious that a prerequisite is not an arrangement of the 
sitters and of the room which permits one to think of the phenomena in 

terms of a confederate. These things have been obvious to many ob- 
servers for a long time past; it is thought that the conditions of this 
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séance are sufficiently more rigid than those of any preceding séance to 
make them obvious to any fair-minded or open-minded critic. Regard- 
less of what particular one be chosen from the several general types of 
explanation which are available, does not the present record estab- 
lish (within the reservation just made) the reality of the physical 
phenomena of this mediumship? 


STENOGRAPHIC RECORD OF THE SEANCE 
SEARCH OF THE MEDIUM 


The medium was searched and dressed in bloomers. Mrs. Richard- 
son applied two-inch-wide surgical adhesive bands around her waist, the 
band covering the top of her bloomers and the skin above the bloomers, 
and an adhesive band around each leg of the bloomer in the same man- 
ner. The wrapper was searched and a pair of shoes not her own, were 
put on her feet. Mrs. Richardson made blue pencil, continuous lines, 
from the adhesive bands to her skin, on legs and abdomen. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson also attached surgical tape to the tops of the stockings and the 
skin and made similar continuous, blue pencil marks. All of this was 
inspected by Drs. McComas and Overstreet. 

All members of circle removed coats and vests in library and were 
thoroughly searched by Dr. McComas and Dr. Overstreet, this search 
including collars and neckties. These gentlemen also made a complete 
search of each other. Upon completion of the search, all sitters joined 
hands and proceeded, under this hand control, from the library to the 
rear room on top floor. 

Dr. Overstreet applied a strip of the same width surgical adhesive 
tape over the slipper and cross-wise around the left ankle of the me- 
dium, joining the same under the instep of the slipper and then in 
various places covering the joint between the top of the slipper and the 
stockings. Blue pencil marks in diverse directions were made. The 
same course was pursued in regard to surgical tape and pencil markings 
on the right foot by Dr. McComas. 

Dr. McComas dictating:’ Mr. Dudley tied a No. 2 picture cord 
around Margery’s right ankle, making first a square knot and then a 
surgical knot, leaving, when the limb was relaxed, only sufficient margin 
for the insertion of the tip of finger. The same procedure, exactly, was 
carried on. with the left ankle: Mr. Dudley tied the same grade of 
picture cord on Margery’s right wrist with first a square knot and then 
a surgical knot, leaving as a margin, width for the insertion of a finger 
tip. Same procedure was carried out with the left wrist. 





The dictation in general, where not specifically ascribed to another sitter, is by 
Dr. Crandon, to whom the task was assigned as the most experienced of those present. 
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to Dr. McComas went over the wiring of the bell-box, examined it, 
rd- and locked it. 
of Dr. Overstreet inserted luminous pins in the sleeves and body of 
ub- the robe of Margery and also examined the surgical fastenings on the 
cal bloomers. Dr. McComas added luminous pins to both feet. 
Mr. Dudley bound the wires which controlled the wrists with sur- 
gical tape in a figure eight, completely covering the wrist band; and 
Dr. McComas made numerous blue-pencil lines from the tape to the 
wrist. 
i : Dr. Overstreet, Mr. Dudley and Dr. McComas carefully examined 
the the cabinet before Psyche® was led in. 
ie: Mr. Dudley dictating: The securing of the right hand in the cab- 
oe inet was done by passing one of the free ends of the picture wire through 
bane the eye-bolt, the other free end being passed through from the opposite 
ei direction, the two crossed over the eye-bolt, tied with a square knot, 
pee then with a surgical knot in such manner as to allow a distance of less 
_ than three-quarters of an inch between the knot and the eye-bolt. In 
—— addition, a standard lead seal was passed over the two free ends, slipped 
close to the eye-bolt, and compressed with a pair of pliers. 
te The right foot was secured to the eye-bolt in the floor by passing 
rch the free ends of the picture wire through the eye-bolt and tying and 
ete sealing in exactly the same manner as for the right hand. The left 
ined foot was secured in exactly the same manner. The distance from the 
the knot to the eye-bolt in the floor is 334 inches for the right foot and 
4 inches for the left. 
‘sive 


; The left hand was secured to the eye-bolt on the outside of cabinet 
_  inexactly the same manner as was the right hand, sealed, and the dis- 
n in g - 
¢ ' tance from the knot over the wrist to the eye-bolt measured as less than 
the | 7 


me- 


: one inch. 
he Dr. Overstreet attached collar to Psyche, the distance from eye- 


— bolt to lock being 3514 inches. Dr. McComas dictating: The length 
of the cord from the collar to its attachment at rear of cabinet is 

cord 351, inches. 

sige Surgeon’s plaster was passed round and round the lowest two inches 

oe of the thighs, around the knees and down the legs two inches, binding 

aegie tightly thus, the knees together. Blue pencil crossed the line from 

le of # plaster to skin above and below. 

then 


The door to séance room was locked and key left in the door. 
Dr. McComas dictating: A luminous pin was inserted in surgical 


Inger 


vr 


ney US aa 


+2 by The record as originally dictated speaks of the medium indiscriminately as Psy- 
esefit. : chic, Psyche, and Margery. It has not seemed needful to alter this feature in the 
, interests of uniformity; there can be no question to whom any of these terms refers. 
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tape round each wrist. I carefully explored Margery’s mouth with my 
forefinger, going over upper and lower gums. 

Dr. Overstreet dictating: I examined her ears and hair. 

During entire search and lashing, Psyche’s skin was in a normal 
condition and her limbs and body relaxed, 

9:45 p. mM. Music started. 

9:49 p. mM. Séance began. Order of circle from Psyche’s left: Dr. 
Overstreet, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Hill, Dr. Richardson, 
Dr. McComas. Second circle: Dr. Brown, Mr. Smith, Mr. Dudley. 
There are two concentric segments of circle thus, and each sitter’s left 
leg is in front of his neighbor’s right leg. Dr. Overstreet’s right leg 
and hand are in contact with Mrs. Richardson. Dr. McComas’ four 
limbs are controlled by Dr. Richardson. 


Experiment 1 

Dr. Overstreet in complete darkness picks out any four letters of 
wood from box, puts them in the tall basket and puts the basket in 
Psychic’s right front of cabinet. He picks the letters with thumb and 
forefinger so that he is not able to identify any letter.° 

Walter spoke in about a minute and a quarter after the opening of 
the sitting, and whistled. 

The basket is heard to crackle and hit the side of the cabinet and 
Walter says, “ There’s an ‘ E’ for you, Overstreet” and Dr. Over- 
street picks up the letter and confirms it as “E.” Walter says, 
* Here’s an ‘ X’ for McComas ” and throws it out of the cabinet. Dr. 
McComas found the “ X ” on the floor behind his feet after sitting. 
Walter says, “ Here’s an ‘N,’ come right in and find it at Psyche’s 
left.” Dr. Overstreet confirms the ** N.” 

The basket is heard hitting the side of the cabinet. 

Psychic went into trance within two minutes of the beginning of 
the séance and snores are heard from time to time. 

10:01 vp. mM. Violent crackling noise from the region of the basket. 

10:02 p. mM. Basket thrown out and landed on the floor in front of 
the cabinet. End of Experiment 1. 

Experiment 2 


Dr. Overstreet has put some personal object, known only to him, 
into the basket, put the basket into Psyche’s right front of cabinet 
and basket rattles at once. Walter’s conversation goes on continuously. 
The basket rattles for about four minutes. Walter talking all the 
while, then the basket is thrown out and Walter says, “ Overstreet put 





°In order to exclude telepathy from the experiment. 
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some of his clothes in, his necktie.” Overstreet confirms this. End 
of Experiment 2. 

At this point red light is turned on, Dr. McComas examines the 
right hand control. Dr. Overstreet examines the Psychic’s mouth, and 
left hand control. The shelf is put into the cabinet by Dr. Crandon, 
in front of Psyche. Dr. Overstreet now puts luminous basket, lying on 
its side, on the shelf, midway between front and back edges of shelf. 
Just before this, white flash was flashed through the cabinet in par- 
ticular reference to Psychic’s face. Nothing was observed. The shelf 
was moved and replaced by Dr. Overstreet in red light, and he looked at 
Psychic’s mouth at the same time. 


Experiment 3 

The luminous basket began to roll on the shelf. Walter called for 
red light. The basket rolled without falling. While it was rolling, in 
red light, Dr. Overstreet put his hand and forearm between Psyche and 
the rolling basket, above and below the shelf. The basket now was 
rolled off the shelf in darkness. While the basket was rolling, Walter 
was whistling and talking. 

10:12 p.m. Now the shelf begins to shake and rattle. Walter was 
whistling all the while the shelf was rattling. Overstreet and McComas 
each put his hand on Psychic’s mouth and found nothing. In white 
light, Dr. McComas and Dr. Overstreet felt for a period of twenty sec- 


onds at all quarters of the Psychic, searching for rods and apparatus, 
and found nothing. ‘The luminous basket is now placed on the floor of 
the cabinet, to Psychic’s right front, and the shelf is removed by Dr. 
Overstreet. Walter now told Dr. Overstreet to put the small basket 
into the big basket and the luminous doughnut into the little basket, 


and the whole combination in Psyche’s right front of cabinet. This 
was done. 


Experiment 4 

While Walter whistled an obligato to the victrola, the luminous 
basket was heard to crackle and was seen to rise to the region of the 
Psychic’s lap. Violent motion and crashing of baskets is heard. Con- 
tinuous talk by Walter about his baskets. The doughnut is now seen 
to be rising out of the bottom of the small basket and presents itself 
vertically. The small basket is now levitating, moving between the 
doughnut and Psyche. The doughnut now follows it. The basket goes 
up to the height of the Psychic’s head. The doughnut moves vertically 
and not in tune with the basket. The two are now in the air at the level 
of the Psychie’s head. The basket went over her head and fell, leaving 
the doughnut floating in front of the Psychic, at the level of her head. 
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At this juncture, by direction of Walter, Dr. Overstreet put his hand 
over the Psychic’s mouth, while the doughnut remained vertically in 
the air so that he could see it. The basket and the doughnut were two 
feet apart during their simultaneous levitation and they were not in 
line with each other. The doughnut at the level of the Psychic’s head, 
right front of cabinet, is rotating. It rotates as if held on a ter- 
minal as a wheel on an axis. Walter calls attention to this fact. Dr. 
McComas can see the doughnut but the other sitters cannot. In other 
words, Walter shows the bright side of the doughnut and then the dark 
side. Under instructions of Walter, Dr. McComas puts his hand in 
contact with Psychic’s hand out through the right hole. Dr. Overstreet 
does the same on the left and also puts his other hand on the Psychic’s 
mouth, the doughnut remaining in the air, visible to all, at the level of 
the Psychic’s head. Walter is whistling an obligato. The doughnut 
moves all the time. 

Let it be noted again that while Dr. Overstreet’s hand was over the 
Psychic’s mouth, the doughnut was up, in motion, and Walter was 
whistling or talking. 

Dr. Overstreet now, in white light, went in after the basket, to 
get it out of the cabinet. At this time all sitters were able to see the 
Psychic completely. 

Walter now told Dr. Overstreet to put luminous basket in big 
basket. Under instructions, Dr. Overstreet put the shelf in, in red 
light, and then put the luminous basket on the shelf on its side. Walter 
then ordered it changed to standing up. 

Walter tells that the shelf was in unevenly and it was so found and 
corrected. It, meaning the basket, was thrown on the floor. Dr. Over- 
street replaced it. 

Walter said, “ This will be a long sitting. McComas got you into 
it, now let him get you out of it.” 

The basket is now seen to be between the Psychic’s chair and the 
east side of the cabinet. The basket now fell to the floor in front of 
the cabinet and Walter said, “ Don*t touch it.”” Walter ordered the 
shelf removed by Dr. Overstreet. ‘The basket now moves on the floor, 
in the center of the circle, outside the cabinet. 

10:46 vp. m. Cold air is felt coming from the cabinet by at least 
three sitters. The breeze is now felt by all but two of the sitters. Vi- 
olent raps are heard on the west side of the cabinet, made by the basket. 

Experiment 6 

10:49 ep. M. On Walter’s instructions, everyone left the room but 
Dr. McComas and Dr, Overstreet. Roll call was taken, Dr. Richardson 
guarding the doorway. The glass door of cabinet was closed and it was 
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locked by Dr. Overstreet but before it was closed, Dr. Overstreet put 
his hand on the Psychic’s mouth. Roll call was taken again and every- 
body was out but Overstreet and McComas. 

Dr. Overstreet dictating: The basket is knocking against the front 
of the cabinet, above Psyche’s head, about 414 ft. from the floor (about 
the height of my chest). Walter whistles while this levitation is going 
on. The basket is being levitated against the left side of the cabinet, 
facing forward on the side of Psyche and to the front, Walter still 
whistling. Now the basket is being thrown down. The door was opened 
and Psyche was observed under white flashlight and experiment closed. 
The basket is on the floor of the east side of the cabinet. It started, 
this experiment on the west side of the cabinet. This last note applies 
to the big basket and now the big basket is thrown out of the cabinet 
from the west side. 





Experiment 6 

The voice machine* was put out on the table in front of the Psychic. 
The floats were activated by white light. The tube was examined and 
blown through by Dr. Overstreet and the apparatus was put in Psy- 
chic’s mouth by him, her mouth being free from everything as observed 
by all sitters to the best of their ability. 

The collar was removed from the Psychic now by Dr. Overstreet and 
she has come out of trance. Dr. Overstreet takes charge of Dr. Cran- 
don’s two hands and his mouth. Everyone’s mouth is controlled by his 
neighbor. Dr. McComas controlled open end of U-tube. The Psychic 
now blew up the voice machine to a difference of level of about ten 
inches and Walter talked, recited poetry, whistled, pronounced difficult 
words, repeated any word that the sitters asked. Then Walter added, 
“Notice that the floats are slowly coming to level which could not be 
done if the pipe was blocked. The Kid is leaking.” The experiment 
lasted about thirty-two seconds and at the end of it, in both white and 
red light, the Psychic seemed to have apparently nothing in the mouth 
and she was examined and searched by Mrs. Richardson. 

The lashings were now cut by Dr. McComas and were observed by 
all sitters to be as they were at the beginning. All pencil marks were 
observed to be as originally put on. 

11:17 p. m. The circle now moved to the old cabinet. Dr. Over- 
street was on the left and Dr. McComas on the right of Psychic. 
Trance came on at once. The circle was made but with no foot control. 

11:20 p.m. The bell rang in the dark. There was no movement of 
the luminous pins on the Psychic’s body or arms. Hand control was 
reported as complete as was also hand control of Dr. Crandon. 


_—_—_——— ee 


“See this Journal, Dec., 1925, for description. 
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11:30 rp. mM. Dr. Brown, in the red light, picked up the bell-box, 
walked three feet away from the table, turned 360° C. and the box rang 
intermittently several times as he was doing it. It was ringing inter- 
mittently in white light. 

Dr. Overstreet, in the red light, picked the box up, walked over to 
the bookcase; the flap quivered but no ringing. He brought it back. 
Half a minute later, in red light, he picked up the box and it rang 
intermittently as he walked to books, 9 ft. from the Psychic, turned 
360°, walked back to circle, handed the box to Mr. Smith who handed 
it to Mr, Dudley, who handed it to Dr. Brown, who handed it to Dr. 
Richardson and while it was ringing still, the white flashlight was 
played upon it ringing in Dr. Richardson’s hands. Dr. Richardson 
now put it on the table. Nothing abnormal or supernormal was found 
under the flap and the flap was restored. The bell did not ring. This 
ringing all took place in red light, beginning and ending in the same 
period of red light. 

Dr. McComas removed the bell-box, Dr. Brown put the scales on 
the table and they were seen to balance evenly. All in red light. Dr. 
Overstreet took charge of the checkers used as weights. Walter said 
his forces were getting low. He was far from home. 

Sitting ended at 11:40 Pp. m. 

Mr. Hill unlocked the door. 

Dr. McComas dictating: The wiring on both ankles was found to 
be intact and the taping under instep of shoe and over ankle also intact 
with markings as they were originally placed on the same. This also 
applies to both wrists. 

Dr. Overstreet and Dr. McComas both observed the taping which 
was on the waist line of Psychic’s bloomers and also the tapes at the 
extremities of the bloomer legs and the limbs and everything was as 
originally arranged. ‘The taping above and below the knees was intact. 
Psyche resumed her own shoes and the borrowed shoes were searched 
and found to contain nothing. 

The sides and back of cabinet were examined by Dr. Overstreet and 
Dr. McComas and seals were found intact. The interior of the cabinet 


was also searched by Drs. McComas and Overstreet in the presence of 


Mr. Dudley, disclosing nothing of a suspicious nature. 


(Signed) H. C. McComas, (Signed) E. E. Duptey, 

(Signed) H. A. Overstreet, (Signed) M. W. Ricuarpson, 
(Signed) E. W. Brown, (Signed) J. L. Ricuarpson, 
(Signed) CHar es 8S. Hitt, (Signed) L. R. G. Cranpon. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


According to the Belfast Telegraph for April 12th, an * Anti- 
Spiritualistic Society ” is being formed in that city. The founder, in 
advertising the formation of the Society says: “I have a large number 
of facts about spiritualism which the public should know.” The sooner 
the writer lets us have his new “ facts ” the better. I was under the 
impression that we had heard everything—both pro and con—there 
was to be said about this vexed and vexing question. 


* * * * * 


Something resembling a duel concerning spiritualism has taken place 
recently between Lord Hugh Cecil and Sir Oliver Lodge. Lord Hugh, 
ina very long letter to the Morning Post (April 17th) says he was in- 
spired to write because the suggestion had been made in that paper that 
the Church should consider the proposal to examine and assimilate the 
religion of spiritualism. Lord Hugh says: 

“Tt seems to me quite plain that the Christian Church and all in- 
dividual Christians are bound to reject Spiritualism with the same 
absolute and uncompromising hostility with which Christians oppose 
any transgression of the moral law. In saying this I have not in mind 
the purely scientific investigation of Spiritualism. Scientific inquirers 
may, and I suppose do, concern themselves with practices which are 
morally very objectionable. But I am speaking of the practice of 
Spiritualism by ordinary unscientific persons, and especially of Spiri- 
tualism as a religion or an adjunct to religion. Christians must, I 
think, unequivocally renounce any such practice. For if it be neither 
fraud nor delusion, it is forbidden by that moral law which was re- 
vealed to the Jewish Church and accepted by the Christian Church, . . . 

“If the Spiritualists are really in communication with spirits, then, 
I say, neither the Christian Church nor any Christian ought to consent 
to or participate in any such communication. .. . 

* Dealing with familiar spirits is denounced as a kind of idolatry, 
as spiritual fornication. It is, like the worship of Moloch, spoken of 
as ** going a-whoring ” after them that have familiar spirits and wizards 
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(Lev. xx: 4-8). And this is surely a censure to which the modern con- 
science responds. We must not turn to any spirit save God; we must 
not pervert our spiritual powers from communion with God to seek 
communion with other spirits. We must love the Lord our God with all 
our heart, mind, soul, and strength. We must not “ go a-whoring ” 
after strange spirits. . . . 

“The Spiritualists enter into direct relation not with the faithful 
dead, not with glorified saints, but with unknown beings whom they call 
“controls” and who seem not to be distinguishable from familiar 
spirits. Nor does it seem the least certain that the communication 
effected through these spirits is with the blessed dead. The mistakes 
which are not uncommonly made in such communications, the uncer- 
tainty of indentification, especially at first, suggest that it is spirits 
pretending to be dead friends who are thus communicating. And while 
all invocation of saints (if it be such as any Church approves) is di- 
rected to obtain aid in the approach to God through Christ, and is part 
of a worship always centered on God, the undivided Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, so far as I have read, God is not in the same way 
the center of spiritualist devotion, nor (I believe) among spiritualists is 
our Lord Jesus Christ represented as Divine or as the Saviour of man- 
kind, the only Mediator between God and man. Above all, if it be true 
that dealing with familiar spirits is forbidden, these * controls ” cannot 
be spirits obedient to God, and to have relations with them must be 
full of peril.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge at a luncheon at Brighton a few days afterwards 
replied to Lord Hugh: 

* Some feel able to shut their eyes and continue as they were until 
they themselves pass into a larger region; others feel the responsibility 
of the times in which they live, the claims of the opportunities which are 
flooding in, and are not content to be inert and silent; while to each 
advancing movement there are some who feel they must conscientiously 
be actively hostile. One of these recently made a pronouncement in the 
Morning Post, and of him I desire to speak with all respect, because of 
his manifest sincerity—Lord Hugh Cecil. Among his contentions I 
quote the following: 

“** Tf certain people are really in communication with spirits, then 
I say neither the Christian Church nor any Church ought to consent to 
or participate in any such communication.’ And again: ‘ We must not 
turn to any spirit except God. We must not pervert our spiritual 
powers from communion with God to seek communion with other spirits.’ 

“ Surely we are spirits. How dare we seek communion with each 
other? ” 
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“** No, but I mean discarnate spirits,’ he would answer ; ‘ those who, 
having no flesh, body, or material brain, are inaccessible to us—the 
blessed dead.’ 

“Why more blessed than we?” asked Sir Oliver. “Why should 
separation from matter make so much difference? Why should we be 
so utterly changed when we pass on that the link of affection is broken, 
all interest suspended? Lord Hugh Cecil does not say that communica- 
tion is impossible. He says it is sinful. I say that that is a human, 
conventional, traditional idea. We do not know what possibilities of 
communion there are. We can only ascertain by trial. 

“ Fifty years ago it was impossible to hold conversation with New 
Zealand by word of mouth, but, through instruments and the proper 
medium, it can be done. We might call it miraculous. But why call it 
sinful? Depend upon it that all our powers are for use, and in develop- 
ing their use we have to guard against abuse. The evolution of man is 
very slow, but time is unlimited, and we can afford to wait. 

“In the meanwhile surely we can all agree to concentrate on truths 
which unite, not on details which make for separation.” 

+ > * * * 

Since writing in last month’s Notes concerning Mr. F. W. Percival 
and his association with Daniel Dunglas Home, I have had a chat with 
Mr. Edward Legge, the well-known author, who is also one of the very 
few remaining links with the famous medium. Mr. Legge was a very 
intimate friend of Home’s and was with him when he died in Paris in 
1886. He was with Home all through the notorious Home-Lyon case 
when the medium was made to disgorge some £60,000. Mr. Legge’s 


personal views on this case are that Home was more sinned against 
than sinning. 


* * * * * 


By the time these Notes are in the hands of his readers the writer 
will—he hopes—be bronzing himself in the ultra-violet rays of an Alpine 
sun somewhere in the Bernese Oberland. <As a nation, the Swiss concern 
themselves very little with psychic matters. This is due, I imagine, to 
the multiplicity of nationalities, languages, and religions comprising the 
Helvetian Confederation. But in the Bernese Oberland weather lore 
and portents occupy the minds of the peasants to a large degree and 
many traditions concerning meteorological phenomena have been handed 
down for centuries. In the Berner Oberland for May, 1926, some of 
these old fables are related by D. M. C.: 

long ago, when men had still much to learn about the planet they 
inhabited, the romantic, nature-loving Swiss peopled their land with 
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dwarfs, mannikins, and subterranean goblins. To these many of the 
vagaries of the weather were attributed. Some were malicious and 
caused a sudden storm, others more favorably disposed, brought fair 
warning of its coming. The primeval peasants, who gave such legends 
birth and credence, lived their simple lives mainly in the open. The 
Book of Nature was perhaps their only literature; who will blame them 
for reading now and then between the lines? 

In the Bernese Oberland many such legends are still heard and in 
country places it is not surprising that they should center round the 
welfare of cattle and crops. An old saying declares that when the 
dwarfs dance in the spring moonlight, the harvest will be good. If, 
however, they creep disconsolately beneath the bushes, crops will be 
scanty, while groans and sighing can only betoken much rain and 
disaster by flood. 

To the Bundalp in the Kiental belongs the tale of the Rain Man- 
nikin. His house was so hidden among the rocks, that only the chamois 


onl 


passed it in their climbs. When however the herdmen saw something 
whisking between the stones, and heard the clatter and stamping of 
small feet, they told each other:—“It is the Rain Mannikin, going 
across to the Arnerloch. A great storm is coming, so drive in the cows 
and may Heaven protect us all!” 

Strange and beautiful cattle have appeared among the flocks near 
Spiez, portending bad weather, and in the Kandertal, a supernatural 
sow, followed by her seven young, has been seen by the senner before 
rain. 

Near the lower glacier at Grindelwald Kali-Grossi was held respon- 
sible for storms. This tall and malignant old gentleman, with staring 
eyes and a flowing beard, used to clatter up and down the valley in vast 
wooden shoes, striking terror into the inhabitants. No door or window 
could withstand his powerful clutches, and even if he did the peasants 
no harm he teased and frightened them, for he was not kindly disposed 
towards any man. 

Who, staying within sight of the Niesen, has not heard the famous 
rhyme of which I give a rough and rather free translation? 


** When the Niesen wears a hood 
Then the weather will be good. 
If a collar he should wear, 
Then to venture forth we dare. 
But a dagger showing plain 
Surely means we shall have rain.” 


This refers to the strange cloud effects which are seen over the great 
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cone,—the “ hood ” enveloping the summit, the “ collar ” below it and 
the “ dagger ” a pointed steel-edged cloud, seen so clearly in uncertain 
weather. 

“Tt will rain, the dwarfs are cooking,” says the Simmentaler as the 
mist rises out of the “ Priest’s Hole ” on the Gutbrunnenfluh. At first 
one smiles and feels rather superior to such picturesque interpretations 
of clouds, wind, and the distant rumblings of thunder. Yet though the 
Rain Mannikin and Kali-Grossi’s wooden shoes may be explained away 
by wind and hailstones there is almost a supernatural feeling in those 
sudden Alpine storms. Where a world of blue and gold can be trans- 
formed in a moment to steely grey, when the lake becomes a ruffled ocean, 
and the mountains draw nearer and seem to menace, one is ready to 
accept a childish story as a possible portent. 

+ - * * + 


Crystal-gazing as an after-dinner amusement or as an attraction 
for garden parties, fétes, etc., has a perennial fascination for a certain 
class of society who regard the lighter forms of occultism as an entert 
taining diversion from bridge or the Charleston. <A lady clairvoyante, 
Miss Nell St. John Montague, whose sensational psychic experiences 
are well known to readers of the Sunday papers, has just published a 
volume * describing her adventures among the “best people.” She 
claims that she looked into the depths of her crystal for Lord Kitchener, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Cradock, etc. Of the ill- 
starred Admiral Cradock who in the Great War went down with his 
ship in the battle of Coronel she says: 

“ Admiral Cradock, before he went out in his last fatal action, knew 
that it meant his end. Coming in from hunting . . . he asked me, 
laughingly, to look into the crystal to see if he was going to have good 
hunting luck on his leave next year. 

“ Instead of any vision of him on horse-back . . . I saw him stand- 
ing in an atmosphere of death, his hand raised as if at the salute, while 
he encouraged his men around him.” 

Miss Montague alleges that when in the solitude of her Irish home 
she had “ a sudden longing ” to gaze into her crystal and this is what 
she saw: 

“T saw what appeared to be a wide expanse of sea. Next moment 
I was filled with horror, for on the surface of the sea I saw struggling 
human forms ... Then the vision was lost in the mist, out of which 
human arms appeared beckoning.” 


sare elations of a Society Clairvoyante, London, Thornton Butterworth, 1926, 
0/6 ni Ge 
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Later in the day she heard that the Lusitania had been torpedoed. 
Equally astonishing was her experience with “a certain important 
official ” in India, who turned up at a dinner party without his wife, 
whom he reported to be ill. The crystal was apparently brought out 
as a joke, but almost immediately the gazer told him his wife was not 
ill, but was dancing in her room with a grey-haired man: “I paused 
frowning, for the grey-haired man’s face seemed familiar to me. ‘ She 


is wearing such a pretty kimono, with butterflies . . . The man looks 


like Col. M——————.”_ I mentioned the name of an officer commanding 
a regiment of native cavalry stationed some miles distant. ‘ He is 


kissing her—kissing her on the neck . . 22” 


The “.certain important official ” would not stay. He ordered his 
varriage and left at once. 

“ Years afterwards,” adds the writer, “I learned how, as a conse- 
quence of that crystal vision, there had ensued one of the most famous 
divorce cases of the time.” _ 

What proportion of fact to fiction there is in these Revelations must 
be left to the imagination—or intelligence—of the individual reader. 


* * a * * 


Lady Clerk (whom I met at the Institut Métapsychique some 
months ago), wife of the British Minister at Prague, read a long paper 
at the International Psychic Congress, recently held in Paris, on the 
curative powers which she possesses. Describing the development of 
her powers, she informed her audience that at the age of fourteen she 
could put anyone in a trance merely by dangling a gold bracelet in 
front of the subject’s eyes, and making passes to the right, willing 
silently that he should go to sleep. Passes made in the reverse direction 
awakened the sleeper. She found that by means of her powers of hyp- 
nosis she could cure even some of the major ailments. Prof, Oskar 
Fischer, of Prague, took a great interest in her work and she cured 
many cases which he sent to her. Lady Clerk states that the curative 
“rays” appear to come from her finger-tips, and although she cannot 
affect the gold leaves of an electroscope, she can apparently magnetize 
water. She informed her audience that she had never failed in any case 
she undertook to cure. 

* * * * * 

An exceedingly interesting debate on psychical research and spirit- 
ualism and their relation to the orthodox creed of the Church of En- 
gland was held at the Exeter Diocesan Conference on Wednesday, 
June 2nd. The following report is taken from the Western Times of 
June 4th: 
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“ This Conference, while prepared to expect and welcome new light 
from psychical research upon the powers and processes of the spirit of 
man, urges strongly that a larger place should be given in the teaching 
of the Church to the explanation of the true grounds of Christian belief 
in eternal life and in immortality and of the true content of belief in 
the Communion of saints as involving real fellowship with the departed 
through the love of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Rev. G. G. Payne Cook, in moving the above resolution at the Exeter 
Diocesan Conference, said it was the Lambeth Conference resolution of 
1920. It welcomed scientific research and investigation, and they were 
glad that the Anglican Church had taken this attitude rather than 
turn down the whole subject as had the Church of Rome. He reminded 
the Conference of the tremendous vogue of spiritualism today. Many 
men were knee-deep in the cult of spiritualism. Although there was 
nothing essentially new in it, there had been a great increase in the 
practice of spiritualism since the war. The spiritualist made a big 
appeal to those absorbed in materialism. The tremendous extent to 
which this evil cult had spread had made it necessary for the Church to 
explain the fundamental truths of the Christian revelation. Following 
upon these fundamental truths we should be told the purposes of our 
life here, of love, discipline and hope. He believed that the Catholic 
faith alone could meet the menace of spiritualism. The vast majority 
of those who had embraced spiritualism were those who had never made 
their own the Catholic faith of Christendom as unfolded in the Bible, 
summed up in the Creeds, and realized here on earth in the sacramental 
system of the Church. The spiritualist was concerned principally with 
the survival of humar. beings after death far more than with God. Sur- 
vival did not necessarily mean immortality nor eternal life. He did not 
believe spiritualism exalted God or put God in His right place. It 
diverted attention from the approach to God through the Mediator, 
Jesus Christ, the only medium the Church recognized. In spiritualism 
there was much that was immoral, fraudulent, and gravely perilous to 
the mental, moral, and spiritual health. Of this, overwhelming proof 
was available. What, he asked, could the Church do in face of this 
great growth of the cult of spiritualism? He complained that the 
Church had been lax in the past, especially in regard to the silence of 
her liturgy with regard to the relations between the Church on earth 
and the Church beyond the vale. Was not, however, the Church’s 
Eucharist a Communion between the living and the departed? Could 
anything be more truly satisfying than the presence of our Lord and 
our dear ones with Him realized in the Blessed Sacrament? That was 
the Church’s true spiritualism, and only as this country and the world 
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in general became more truly Christian would there be signs of spirit- 
ualism or decay, and, he hoped, ultimate disappearance. 

Rev. S. W. Dewey mentioned that the spirits spoken of by spiritual- 
ists had nothing to do with phenomena such as telepathy, which was the 
combined power of thought and will. They may go on and say that if 
thought and will possessed that power between people now, there was no 
reason why they should not have such power in the next life. There was 
no reason why communication should not pass between a person in this 
world and one in the next. That was just a possibility, and not an 
actual fact. Most of the raps and messages came from the mind of the 
medium, as owing to the subconscious power, the medium was able to 
read the subconscious minds of others. Raps, table lifting, and auto- 
matic writing were due to natural causes with which those present were 
unfamiliar, but which it was their duty to study. There were genuine 
mediums, but the medium who was paid to give his séance must be sub- 
jected to criticism. Everyone knew that there was a great deal of 
trickery in séances of that description. Some people had unusual psy- 
chic gifts and occasionally might act as if they were four-dimensional 
beings, and so rap tables and so on. He did not, however, admit the 
hypothesis that those things were due to spirits brought through the 
medium. As to clairvoyance, there was evidence that some people could 
describe things at a distance they had never seen. There was no need 
to drag in spirits here: it was an illustration of that marvelous thought 
and will which we had not really explored. All phenomena should be 
investigated in a scientific spirit in order to get a scientific explanation 
—(hear, hear). It was a mistake to mix them up with religious opinions. 

Mr. C. E. Last, who said he was not a spiritualist, although he had 
read practically every book on spiritualism, regretted that doctors and 
chaplains in the war were not asked to write an account of the extraor- 
dinary occurrences they had come across. Spiritualism was not all 
necromancy. ‘The whole Christian religion was spiritualism. Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, was all human religion. Christianity was the 
only transcendent religion, i. e., it transcended al] human experience. 
They could not exclude Christian spiritualism from their view. They 
should make it clear that they were denouncing necromancy, and not 
spiritualism, which he would rather call transcendental Christianity. 
He reminded them that today no atheist could get a hearing in 
Hyde Park. 

Commander Ladwell said a cursory reading of the writings of men 
like Myers, Oliver Lodge, and others, could not fail to convince even 
the most stubborn that the conclusions threw a beautiful light on the 
Christian truths, a more lovely radiance on the personality and teaching 
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of the Redeemer, and on the Communion ef Saints, Resurrection of the 
Dead, and the Life Everlasting. He admitted that there were grave 
dangers, as there was in anything in life worth winning. Spiritualism 
had been used, as had all philosophies and religions, by charlatans for 
unworthy purposes. 
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The resolution was carried, nem con. 





* 





* * * * 


Dr. Richardson’s voice control apparatus proved such a great suc- 
cess and is of such obvious utility for the purpose for which it was 
invented that it prompted the present writer to devise an instrument 
which not only answered the same purpose, but also recorded upon a 
chart the breakdown of the safeguards, at the same time rendering it 
unnecessary for the medium or user to be controlled in any way. The 
principle of the instrument is based on the fact that the user has to 
keep up a steady pressure of air applied by means of a special mouth- 
piece—an operation which absolutely immobilizes his mouth so that he 
cannot speak, or make any noise by means of his vocal organs without 
immediately relaxing the air pressure. The pressure is recorded on a 
fifteen-minute drum by means of a luminous needle; immediately the 
needle is seen to drop, an electrical circuit is closed and a red light 
appears at the window of the instrument and the graph at once marks 
the instant the pressure was withdrawn. The instrument is fraud-proof 
and is entirely self-contained, An illustrated account of the instrument 
will shortly appear in this Journal, 


* * 





* * 





* 





A curious fact was revealed recently at an inquest at Borough 
Green, near Maidstone, on the body of Benjamin Naylor, aged fourteen, 
who fell from a bedroom window and was killed. The father stated in 
evidence that the previous night the boy had a most vivid dream that 
his brother had fallen out of the same window and was killed. He sug- 
gested that his son had the same dream again and lost his life in at- 
tempting to save his brother from death. The Coroner agreed that this 
explanation was the most probable one, and a verdict of Accidental 
Death was returned. 






~ 





* * 





* * 


The mechanical control to be used by Baron Schrenck-Notzing for 
the Schneider séances is described and illustrated in a recent (Sep- 
tember) number of the Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie. As I antici- 
pated in a previous Note, the control is an electrical one, and various 
lights, corresponding to portions of the medium’s anatomy are put into 
action when the removal of an arm, leg, ete., closes a circuit. The 
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reader will remember that I have already described an elaborate “ elec- 
tric chair ” which I devised some years ago for the same purpose and 
working on the same system of signal lights. With Willy and Rudi 
Schneider it is an easy matter to control them in the manner described. 
But many mediums would object to such a contrivance and, rightly or 
wrongly, refuse to sit under such conditions. I hope the control will 


prove an unqualified success in the hands of the Baron. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL—II 
FROM “THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE” 


BY C. D. BROAD, M.A., Lrrr.D. 


(Continued from October issue. ) 


After this explanatory digression I return to the main question. 
Supposing that there will come a time when all our scientific knowledg: 
will be lost, when all our artistic productions will have ceased to exist or 
will have ceased to be contemplated and admired by any conscious 
being, and when all the values which are stored up in personal character 
and in human relationships will have vanished with the human beings 
who owned them, does it follow that it is irrational for us here and now 
to pursue those goods and to sacrifice other kinds of pleasure in order 
to attain them? I cannot see that it does. Let us begin by taking an 
analogy within a single three-score years and ten. It is certain that no 
doctor can prevent me from eventually dying. Does this render it ir- 
rational for me to go to a doctor if I have an illness in the prime of life, 
in the hope that he will cure me and enable me to live for many more 
years in comfort to myself and in useful activities and valuable personal 
relations to others? Surely it does not. Now, if it is rational to seek 
to be cured of an illness, though eventually some illness is certain to be 
fatal to me, why is it irrational for me to seek to enlarge scientific 
knowledge and to produce beautiful objects, though eventually a time 
will come when this knowledge will be lost and these objects will no 
longer be contemplated? The human race has probably a very long 
course before it, and I can certainly affect for better or worse the lives 
of countless generations of future men. I cannot see the least reason 
to think that, because the course of human history is not endless, it 
ceases to be my duty to do what I can to assure to these future genera- 
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tions decent social conditions, clear scientific knowledge which they can 
build upon and extend, and beautiful objects which they can admire and 


use as an inspiration for the production of yet more beautiful objects. 
That it will all come to an end eventually is a tragedy ; but this tragedy 
seems to make no difference te my duty here and now. If you like, it 
lowers the worth of every kind of activity; but it does not, as far as I 
can see, alter the relative values of various alternative kinds of activity. 
No doubt, if one’s duties are affected at all by matters of fact, one 
very important fact which will influence them is the particular place 
and time within the cosmic process in which one’s lot happens to be cast. 
It would be irrational to start an elaborate scheme of social reform, or 
a three-volume novel, or a treatise on the theory of functions, if there 
were reason to expect that the world was coming to an end next week. 
At least it would be foolish on any other motive than the enjoyment of 
the activity itself. But it is not obviously foolish, if there be a prospect 
of a long series of human generations between oneself and the twilight 
of the earth, so to act that they may have fine works of art, profound 
scientific speculations, and the opportunity to live in a reasonably or- 
dered community. Even if men were immortal and the human race des- 
tined to last for ever, it is certain that my scientific speculations will 
become obsolete and my artistic productions unintelligible. If they 
will be appreciated by myself and my contemporaries and will form a 
basis from which my successors will be able to build something better, it 
is rational for me to occupy myself in these activities. I am quite pre- 
pared to admit that, if the race is going to die out, the duties of a man 
who is born some millions of years hence may be very different from my 
duties, and very different from the duties which would be incumbent on 
him if he believed in immortality. If it were certain that the race had 
passed its prime, and that nothing now awaited it but a hopeless 
struggle with an increasingly unfavorable environment, the main duty 
of a good man might be to preach and to practice contraception and 
infanticide. But I do deny that the question of mortality or immor- 
tality makes any appreciable difference to the duties of a man here and 
now; and the fact that it will make a great difference to the duties ofa 
man born some millions of years hence seems to me to be irrelevant. 

It seems to me, then, that the difference between the duties of a 
Christian and the duties of a man of the present time who believes that 
he and his fellows are mortal are not nearly so great as has been repre- 
seated. No doubt there are considerable differences ; but these depend 
on the fact that certain details of the Christian ethics are accepted by 

Christians on the authority of a supposed divine revelation. Differences 
of this kind are irrelevant to the present argument, for the following 
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reasons. (4a) It is needless to prove to Christians that they are im- 
mortal from the special features of their ethical system, for they al- 
ready believe that they are immortal on the same authority on which 
they accept these special duties. On the other hand, in arguing with 
non-Christians it is useless to take as the basis for your argument spe- 
cial duties which, since they are believed to be duties only on the author- 
ity of the Christian revelation, will not be regarded by non-Christians as 
duties at all. (b) In any case differences of this kind will not be rel- 
evant to the argument for immortality. We must find some difference 
in our duties which depends simply and solely on the question whether 
we are or not mortal, if we are to base an argument for immortality on 
our supposed knowledge of what it is our duty to do. What I have 
tried to do so far is to show that it is by no means clear that there are 
any duties which fulfil the two conditions of being regarded as binding 
by virtuous disbelievers in immortality, and of not really being binding 
unless we are immortal. 

It would be enough, however, for Professor Taylor’s purpose if a 
single act can be found which is admitted to be a duty by all competent 
judges, and would not be a duty if we were mortal. Now, although I 
do not know of any act which fulfils these conditions here and now, it 
would be rash to assert that there may not be at least one. Let us 


assume then, as a hypothesis, that a clear case of such a duty can be 
produced; and let us then ask whether we should be justified in con 
cluding that we are immortal. 


It is plain that the argument fulfils the necessary constitutive 
conditions. It would run as follows. “I know it is my duty to per- 
form actions of a certain kind. I can show that it would not be my 
duty to perform such actions unless I were immortal. Therefore I 
can conclude that I am immortal.” The question is whether the argu- 
ment could fulfil the necessary epistemic conditions. If the argu- 
ment is to be epistemically valid I must be able to know that so-and-so 
is my duty without having to know beforehand whether I am mortal 
or immortal. Now I am extremely doubtful whether the epistemic 
condition can be fulfilled. Either my duty depends on circumstances 
or it does not. If it does, how can I know what it is until I know 
the circumstances in which I am placed? And a very important cir- 
cumstance will be whether I am mortal or immortal. Thus, if my 
duty does depend on circumstances, it seems to me almost incredible 
that I can know what it is while I am ignorant of the relevant cir- 
cumstances. Now, by hypothesis, the question whether I am or am 
not mortal, is highly relevant in connection with the duty on which 
the argument is based. If, then, my duty does depend upon circum- 
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stances, and the question of my mortality or immortality is highly 
relevant to the question whether so-and-so is my duty or not, I find 
it hard to believe that I could be certain that so-and-so is my duty at 
times when I am uncertain whether I am mortal or immortal. I fully 
admit that there is no logical impossibility here; but I have the gravest 
doubts whether any actual instance could be produced. If, on the other 
hand, my duty be independent of circumstances, then there is of course 
no difficulty in supposing that I can know that so-and-so is my duty at 
times when I do not know whether I am or am not mortal. But then the 
other half of the argument will break down. If it be my duty to do 
so-and-so regardless of circumstances, it will be my duty to do it whether 
I be mortal or not; and, therefore, the fact that it is my duty to do it 
will not enable me to decide between these two alternatives. 

I will now try to state as shortly as possible what I do and what 
I do not think that I have proved. (1) I have not proved that there is 
any logical incoherence in Professor Taylor’s argument. It is theoret- 
ically possible, so far as I can see, that an instance might be produced 
fulfilling all the conditions which the argument requires. (2) I have 
tried to make these conditions explicit, and I will now sum them up. In 
trying to prove to a man M by this argument that he is immortal it is 
necessary to find some action which fulfils the following conditions. (a) 
M recognizes it to be his duty. (b) It would not be M’s duty unless M 
were in fact immortal. (c) M can know that it is his duty without hav- 
ing to know beforehand whether he is immortal or not, in spite of the 
fact that it can be his duty only if he is in fact immortal. (3) I have 
tried to show that it is uncertain whether any action can be suggested 
at the present time which fulfils conditions (a) and (b). And I have 
tried further to show that, even if an action could be produced that ful- 
fils (a) and (b), it is most unlikely that it would fulfil (c) also. 

The Argument that the World would be very evil unless Men are 
immortal, This is plainly a different argument from that which we 
have just been considering. The first argument took as its premise that 
we have certain duties and that these would not be obligatory on us if 
we were mortal. The present argument is of the following form. “ If 
we and all men die with our bodies the world is very evil. The world is 
not so evil as this. Therefore some men, at any rate, are immortal.” 
Professor Taylor does not directly discuss this argument. But he has 
a good deal of importance to say about it. In the first place, he in- 
cidentally uses an argument, which seems to me to be invalid in the 
present connection, to suggest that the world is not so evil as it seems. 
Secondly, he argues in considerable detail, not that it is false that the 
world is very evil, but that it is inconsistent for a scientist to hold that 
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it is so. I will first consider the argument for myself, and will then 
consider Professor Taylor’s remarks about it. 

I think that the argument under discussion could take two forms, 
one of which applies more directly to the individual than the other. 
The first form is this. ‘ Men often die quite suddenly at the height of 
their powers, and other men die when their full powers are not devel- 
oped. If such men do not survive the death of their bodies they are 
treated with gross injustice. If there were such injustice the universe 
would be very evil. Now the universe is not so evil as this. Hence such 
men do not really die with the death of their bodies.” If such an argu- 
ment were valid at all, it would not directly prove that all men survive 
the death of their bodies or that any man is immortal. Some men seem 
to be provided in this life with ample opportunities to display the best 
that is in them, and to display nothing that is worth preserving. And 
it is not obvious that any man needs unending time to display all his 
powers to the utmost. If you answer that every man may have valuable 
characteristics which need only favorable conditions to develop, and 
that we cannot be sure that any man could develop his full powers in a 
finite time, the answer is true but irrelevant. We can argue only from 
what we know to be true, not from what we do know to be false. 

I have already stated the other form of the argument. I will begin 
by making some comments on the first premise and the conclusion. For 
reasons already given the first premise needs to be stated in a more 
guarded form. We must not suppose merely that all human beings are 
mortal and that the race will eventually die out. We must also suppose 
that there will not be other races of intelligent beings who will be able 
to take over, appreciate, and develop the science and art of the human 
race, as one nation of human beings has often done with the science and 
art of another nation which has died out. If there always will be such 
intelligent beings, though none of them are immortal, the world need not 
be very evil; though I think it would be less good than it would be if 
some individuals, human or non-human, were immortal. Secondly, I am 
not prepared to say that the world would be very evil even on the more 
detailed hypothesis that there will be no other races of intelligent beings 
related to the human race in the way suggested. I am prepared to say 
only that the world would not be very good on this hypothesis. It is 
worth while to remark that the world might be very much worse on the 
hypothesis of immortality than on the hypothesis of mortality. If all 
human beings be immortal, and most human beings spend eternity in 
Hell, it seems to me that the world will be very evil; much more evil than 
it would be on the hypothesis of universal mortality. In fact immor- 
tality is a necessary condition (on the present restricted hypothesis) 
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for very great good or very great evil. But it is quite neutral between 
the two. So much for the first premise of the present argument. 

About the conclusion I have to make the same remark as I made 
about the conclusion of the first form of the argument. So far as I can 
see, the argument would not prove that every one is immortal; it would 
prove only that some men must be so. It would be quite consistent with 
the view that no one who has existed up to the present date is immortal, 
or that only a small proportion of the men who are alive at any date 
are immortal. 

It now remains to consider the second premise, which is common to 
the two forms of this argument. Two conditions must be fulfilled if the 
argument is to be valid. (i) It must be true that the world is better 
than it would be if all human beings were mortal. And (ii) we must 
be able to know this without having to know beforehand whether all men 
are mortal or not. It is this second and epistemic condition which ren- 
ders a perfectly true observation of Professor Taylor’s completely ir- 
relevant to the present purpose. He supposes an objector to say that, 
on the face of it, there is a great deal of evil in the world; and, since 
the world contains so much evil anyhow, we can feel no confidence that 
it may not be evil enough to be consistent with universal mortality. To 
this he answers that a great deal in the world which seems to be very 
evil would be trivial if we are immortal. This is no doubt true; but it is 
surely quite irrelevant. If we knew independently that we were immor- 
tal this would be a perfectly good argument against the pessimist. But, 
when we are trying to prove that we are immortal, we must surely take 
the world at its face-value and not import considerations which depend 
on the hypothesis that we are immortal. Whether we are immortal or 
not it is certain that pain and cruelty exist, and it is certain that they 
are intrinsically evil. If we are immortal, they may have a great instru- 
mental value which they will not have if we are mortal. But we have no 
right to assume either that they do or that they do not have this in- 
strumental value when we are trying to prove that we are immortal; 
the question of their possible instrumental value must here be dismissed 
as simply irrelevant. It is perhaps worth while to add that, if we are 

to play fast and loose with our data in this way at all, we may as well 
do it in one direction as in another. Whether we are immortal or not 
it is certain that love and pity exist, and it is certain that they are 
intrinsically good. But intrinsically good states sometimes have bad 
consequences ; and, if we are immortal, they may have a great instru- 
mental disvalue which they will not have if we are mortal. 

For my own part I believe the objection which Professor Taylor is 
here trying to answer is a perfectly valid one. There certainly is some 
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evil, and I do not know of any general principle by which we could 
decide, e.g., that toothache is not too bad to be true whilst univer- 
sal mortality is too bad to be true. Perhaps here may be some gen- 
eral principle which would enable us to draw a line somewhere, if 
only we knew it. But, so far as I can see, we are not acquainted 
with any such principle and have not the least idea where this line is 
to be drawn. 

The alleged Inconsistency between holding that the World is “ ra- 
tional ” and denying that it is “ righteous.” Professor Taylor imagines 
the case of a scientist who should argue as follows. “I see that it is 
my duty to act in such and such a way. I also know from my study of 
natural science that the efforts of the human race will all come to 
naught in the end, whether we do what is right or what is wrong. So 
much the worse for Nature. It is a fact that it has at a certain stage 
produced beings who can distinguish between right and wrong and be 
guided in their actions by this distinction. Such beings can judge the 
cosmic process and condemn it as indifferent to, and in the end destruc- 
tive of, all that is valuable. It is a fact that, if men survived the death 
of their bodies, there would be at least a chance that their efforts and 
experiences might be of some permanent value. But we have no right to 
think that this provides any reason for holding that men will survive 
bodily death; what ought to be and what is fall into two utterly differ- 
ent spheres, and we cannot argue from the former to the latter. Their 
sole connection is that the world of what is has, under temporary and 
exceptional circumstances, thrown up for a moment beings who can 
contemplate the world of what ought to be, and can criticise from its 
standards the material world which has made and will soon break its 
critics.” 

Now I understand Professor Taylor’s position to be that there is a 
positive inconsistency in a scientist who combines the view that the 
world is “ rational,” in the sense of being coherent enough to be a pos- 
sible object of scientific knowledge, with the view that it is “ irrational,” 
in the sense of being indifferent or hostile to what we know to be eth- 
ically valuable. Now we must at the outset distinguish two very dif- 
ferent cases. (a) That the two propositions: ** The world is logically 
coherent ” and: “ The world is ethically incoherent ” are mutually in- 
consistent. And (b) that IJ should be inconsistent if I believed both of 
them. The distinction may be illustrated as follows. There is no in- 
consistency between the two propositions: “ Smith is in the dining- 
room” and “ Jones is not in the dining-room.” But, if my sole ground 
for any determinate belief about the position of either is that the house- 
maid has told me that both are in the dining-room, J shall be incon- 
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sistent if I assert that Smith is there and deny that Jones is there. I 
think it is certain that Professor Taylor claims to prove only the sec- 
ond kind of inconsistency. I will, however, deal with the first before 
I consider Professor Taylor’s arguments for the second. 

(a) It seems to me quite plain that there is no inconsistency between 
the two statements that the world obeys the laws of logic and that it 
breaks the laws of ethics. There appears to be an inconsistency only 


because of a confusion between two senses of “ law ” and two senses. of 
“breaking.” Murders are committed from time to time; and this, in 
a sense, conflicts with the moral law: “ Thou shalt do no murder.” But 
it conflicts simply in the sense that something happens which the law 
asserts to be wrong. It does not conflict with the law in the sense that 
it is inconsistent with its truth. If every one always and everywhere 
committed murders, this would not have the least bearing on the fact 
that murder is wrong, if it be a fact. At most it mght make it harder 
for us to recognize this law. To say then that the world breaks the 
laws of ethics means only that it contains a great deal of evil; and, since 
the laws of ethics make no assertion whatever about the amount of evil 
which may exist, there is not the slightest intellectual incoherence be- 
tween this fact and the laws of ethics. There is therefore no difficulty 
whatever that I can see in believing both that these laws are true and 
that they are very often or even always broken. 

Let us now see what would be meant by saying that the world never 
breaks the laws of logic. This means that neither the world as a whole 
nor any part of it can be the subject of two true propositions of the 
kind which logic asserts to be inconsistent with each other. Is there 
any incoherence between this statement and the statement that the world 
or parts of it break the laws of ethics? There would be an incoherence 
if and only if a breach of the laws of ethics by anything implied that 
this thing was the subject of two logically inconsistent propositions 
beth of which were true. But we have seen that a breach of the laws of 
ethics entails no such consequences. If I commit a murder I break a 
law of ethics, but I do not thereby become the subject of two true prop- 
ositions which are logically inconsistent with each other. The two true 
propositions: “I commit a murder” and “I do wrong to commit a 
murder ” are perfectly consistent in logic with each other. 

(b) We may therefore pass to the second question. Granted 
that there is no inconsistency between the propositions: ‘The world 
is logically coherent” and “the world is ethically incoherent ;” is 
it inconsistent of me to combine the two? I understand Professor 
Taylor’s position to be that I have no positive ground for believ- 
ing the world to be logically coherent which is not also a positive 
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ground for believing it to be ethically coherent, and that it is there- 
fore inconsistent in me to assert the former and doubt the latter. Let 
us now examine this contention a little more closely. When we say 
that a man has no ground for asserting p which is not equally a ground 
for asserting g we may mean one of two things. (i) We may mean that 
he has no ground at all for either assertion. Or (ii) we may mean that 
he has a positive ground for asserting p, and that this is just as good a 
ground for asserting q. 

The former alternative would mean that the belief that the world is 
rational is an act of pure faith, and that the belief that the world is 
righteous is another act of pure faith. Supposing this to be true, all 
that follows is that A, who believes on no grounds that the world is 
intelligible, cannot cast stones at B, who believes on no grounds that the 
world is righteous. Equally, of course, B will not be able to cast stones 
at A. But, so far as I can see, though A and B could not refute each 
other, they also could not convince each other. Because I believe one 
proposition on faith, and another man believes another proposition on 
faith, it does not follow that I ought to add his belief to mine or that he 
ought to add my belief to his. Thus, on this alternative, the argument 
may produce mutual charity but it has no tendency to produce mutual 
conviction. 

The second alternative is that the two beliefs that the world is in- 
telligible and that it is righteous have a common positive ground. If 
so, it will be inconsistent of me to assert one proposition on this ground 
and to deny the other. In order to deal with this case it will be neces- 
sary to state more clearly what is meant by the proposition that the 
world is “ intelligible ” or “ intellectually coherent.” I think that this 
involves two points; (i) that the world obeys the laws of logic, and (ii) 
something more. The first is all that the pure mathematician requires ; 
the second is required in addition to the first by the natural scientist. 
I will deal with these two points in turn. 

(i) It seems to me that my ground for believing that the world obeys 
the laws of logic can be stated, and that it is obviously quite different 
from my ground (if any) for believing that it obeys the laws of ethics. 
Why do I believe that the world obeys the laws of logic? Because I 
seem. to be able to see quite clearly that no term of any kind could be 
the subject of two true and logically inconsistent propositions. It is 
true that this belief “ has no grounds,” in the sense that no reasons can 
be given for it which do not presuppose it. But it also needs no grounds 
in this sense ; for it is self-evident. It is merely an abuse of language to 
call it an “ act of faith” in the sense in which my belief that my friend 


loves me in spite of his being sometimes cold and sometimes peevish to 
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me may be called an “ act of faith.” I have this self-evident knowledge 
of some of the more abstract principles of ethics as well as of the laws 
of logic. But I have no such knowledge of the proposition that the 
world conforms to the laws of ethics. So far from its being self-evident 
that the world conforms to the laws of ethics it is perfectly certain that 
some parts of it do not. At least it is as certain that the world does 
not wholly conform to the laws of ethics as it is that there is moral evil 
in it. It is no answer to this to say that we often meet with apparent 
contradictions, and that we always feel quite sure that they are only 
apparent and that fuller knowledge would show that the laws of logic 
have not been broken; so why should not the same thing be true of ap- 
parent breaches of the laws of ethics? The two cases are quite different, 
We know beforehand that nothing real can break the laws of logic; we 
do not know that nothing real can break the laws of ethics. Moreover, 
additional knowledge will not show that something which I took to be 
intrinsically evil is not intrinsically evil; at the most it will only show 
that something which is intrinsically evil is a casual condition of some- 
thing else which is intrinsically good, or that it is a constituent of a 
whole which is intrinsically good in spite of the intrinsic badness of 
this part of it. There is thus no parallel at all between the two cases, 
so far as I can see. 

(ii) There is then not the slightest inconsistency in the position of 
a pure mathematician, e. g., who believes that all apparent contradic- 
tions in mathematics can be resolved and also believes that the world is 
very bad or not very good. But Professor Taylor was not really con- 
sidering the case of a pure mathematician. He was considering the or- 
dinary natural scientist ; and here his argument has much more plausi- 
bility. The intelligibility of the existent world does imply that it and 
every part of it obeys the laws of logic; but it requires more than this. 
Nature might obey the laws of logic; but, unless at least two further 
conditions were fulfilled, it would still be an unintelligible chaos to the 
scientific investigator. The first condition is that changes shall be sub- 
ject to general laws, such as the laws of motion, gravitation, etc. This 
is in no way implied by the fact that nature obeys the laws of logic. 
But this is not enough. Nature might obey the laws of logic, and every 
change in the existent might be subject to general laws, and yet nature 
might be utterly unintelligible. The laws might be too numerous or too 
complex for us to unravel; they might be such that it was practically 
impossible for us to isolate any one phenomenon from all the rest even 
to a first degree of approximation; or again, our situation in nature 
might be so unfortunate that our sensations came to us in such an order 


that they failed to reveal the laws which really are present in nature. 
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The scientist who assumes that nature is and will always remain intelli- 
gible must therefore assume that nature obeys other laws in addition to 
those of logic; that these are of such a kind that we shall be able to 
disentangle them if we try patiently; and that we are not fixed in such 
an exceptional corner of nature or so badly provided with sense-organs 
that all our efforts will be vain. These assumptions are not self-evident, 
like the laws of logic; and they cannot be proved by any known process 
of reasoning from any known set of premises which are self-evident. 
Let us call them “ postulates,” as contrasted with the laws of logic, 
which are “ axioms.” 

Of these scientific postulates we may say (@) that they cannot be 
disproved, any more than they can be proved; and (6) that it is prac- 
tically more advantageous to act as if we believed them than to act as 
if we disbelieved them. There is no logical reason for believing them, 
but there is a practical motive for acting as if we believed them. The 
practical motive of course is that, if we act on these postulates, we shall 
go on investigating; and that if, and only if, we go on investigating, we 
may discover explanations of what is at present unintelligible. Now I 
suppose that the corresponding ethical postulate would be that our 
efforts to do what is right, to discover truth, and to create beautiful 
objects, have an effect which is permanently valuable. I think it is true 
to say that this (a) cannot be disproved, and (b) that most men are 
more likely to exercise themselves in valuable activities if they act as if 
they believed it than if they act as if they disbelieved it. There is 
(apart from the special empirical arguments which I reserve for the 
next chapter) no logical reason to believe this ethical postulate, but 
there is a practical motive for acting as if we believed it. It is thus in 
precisely the same logical position and in precisely the same practical 
position as the scientific postulate. So much I think we may grant to 
Professor Taylor. 

What is the bearing of this admission on the question of human 
immortality? It seems to me to have no direct bearing at all. It is 
desirable that men should act as if they believed that their efforts will 
have permanently valuable results. If Professor Taylor be right, the 
proposition: “ Human efforts will have permanently valuable results ’ 
entails the proposition: ‘ Some human beings are immortal.” All that 
follows- from this is that it is desirable that men should act as if they 
believed a certain proposition which entails the proposition that some 
men are immortal. It is plain that his does not give us any reason to 
assert that some men are immortal. It does not even justify us in say- 
ing that it is desirable to act as if we believed that some men are im- 


mortal. It may be desirable to act as if we believed p, and p may in fact 
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entail q; but it might be highly desirable that men should ignore this 
implication. It is one thing to say that it is desirable to act as if we 
believed p; and it is another thing to say that it is desirable to act as if 
we believed both “ p” and “ p entails q.” And the second does not 
follow from the first, even if p does in fact entail q. 

All that Professor Taylor’s argument justifies us in asserting is a 
certain proposition about practical politics. If people do not believe 
that their efforts will produce permanently valuable results, or if they 
do believe something which is inconsistent with us, there is a danger that 
they will cease to act as if they believed that their efforts will produce 
permanently valuable results. And this will be very unfortunate. Now, 
if Professor Taylor be right, those who believe that all men are mortal 
are believing something which is inconsistent with the proposition that 
their efforts will have premanently valuable results. And of course 
there is a danger that they may come to see this; and may thus cease to 
believe that their efforts will have permanently valuable results, and 
finally cease to act as if they believed this. It follows from this that it 
would probably be wise for the State to adopt the immortality of the 
soul as a fundamental “ myth,” and not to allow it to be publicly ques- 
tioned. I wrolly agree with Plato in thinking that human society re- 
quires to be founded on certain “ myths,” which are not self-evident and 
cannot be proved; and that the State is within its rights in forbidding 
all public dicussion of the truth of these “myths.” And I think it is 
quite possible that the doctrine of human immortality (whether it be in 
fact true or false) is one of these socially valuable “ myths ” which the 
State ought to remove from the arena of public discussion, This of 
course has no bearing whatever on the question whether the philosopher 
in his study ought to believe the doctrine of human immortality. He 
ought only to believe what is either self-evident, or capable of certain or 
probable proof, or verifiable by sensible or introspective perception. 

I have suggested that the view that nature is “ intelligible,” in the 
sense in which the natural scientist believes this, is in precisely the same 
logical and practical position as the view that our efforts can produce 
results of permanent value. And I have suggested that it is arguable 
that the State ought to propagate and defend such “ myths” as are 
needed to support the latter belief. Ought I in consistency to suggest 
that the State should propagate and defend the scientist’s “ myth” 
also? I do not think so. In the first place, no one of any influence 
attacks the scientist’s “ myth.” Secondly, the practical success of the 
scientific postulate up to the present is much more obvious to the gen- 
eral public than the practical success of the ethical postulate. This of 
course is not really any logical ground for believing the scientist’s 
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postulate. But it is commonly thought to be so. Hence most. people 
believe that the scientist’s postulate is continually strengthened by ex- 
perience. So long as this logical fallacy is commonly accepted as a 
truth there is no danger that people will cease to believe the scientist’s 
postulate, and therefore there is no danger that they will cease to act 
on it. Hence there is no need for the State to take any special precau- 
tions in favor of this particular “ myth.” 

Conclusion. The upshot of the matter is that I feel no confidence 
that Professor Taylor has produced any ground whatever for believing 
in human immortality. It does not of course follow that there could not 
be a valid ethical argument to prove that some men at least are not 
mortal. But if, as I think, Professor Taylor has failed to produce one, 
I should be very much surprised if anyone else were more successful. 
And, until someone does it to my satisfaction, I shall venture to doubt 
whether it can be done. 


(To be continued.) 
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